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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vocus is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 220 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York,”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
of express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er’srisk, Single copies ten cents, — ; 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. 

Wrapper Dates,—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. : 

Change of Address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given, 

9 Complaints,— Subscribers who fail toreceivea single 
copy of Vogue should immedictely notify the Head Of 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 


will confer a favor by promptly reporting that fact. 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


E. STAUFFER 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
FRENCH CORSE&TS AND LINGERIE 
6 West 39th Street, New York. 





ENGAGEMENTS 


Iss Edith Allen, from Boston, to Mr, John 
Prentiss, 4 arvard, "82, and a member of the 
University Club of this city, 

Miss Helen Raymond, daughter of Mr. and Mrs, 
Nathaniel Raymond, to Mr. Charles B. Hayden, 
from Buffalo, N. Y. 

Miss Josephine Martyn, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Stevens Martyn, from Philadelphia, and a 
niece of Mrs, Geo, Stone Martyn, of this city, to 
Mr. Francis F. Hariin, from New York, 

Miss Edith Myra Taylor, daughter of Ex-Mayor 
Oliver Taylor, from Haverhill, Mass., to Mr. Robert 
A. Jordan. 

Miss Lauriat, daughter of Mr. Charles F. Lauriat, 
Beacon St,, Brookline, Mass., to Mr, Jonathan A, 
Lane. 

Miss Helen Burnap, youngest daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. U. C. Burnap, to Mr, John Irving Taylor, 
from Boston. 

Miss Edith Voorhees, daughter of the Hon. and 
Mrs. James Henry Voorhees, from London, Eng., 
to Mr. Charles J. S. Andrews, from this city. 

The engagement of Miss Agnes Bechtel, youngest 
daughter of the late Mr. George Bechtel, to Mr, 
Oscar Walter has been broken by mutual consent, 


WEDDINGS 


Miss Alice Preble Tucker, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gilman H, Tucker, was married on 22 May, in 
the Church of the Epiphany,to Mr. M. F, H. de 
Haas. Dr. William S. Rainsford, rector of St. 
George’s Church, performed the ceremony. Miss 
Sallie McIntosh Tucker, a sister of the bride, was 
the maid of honor. There were no bridesmaids. 
The ushers were Mr. Charles F. Baynton, Mr. Gra- 
ham Bacon and Mr, Edward P. Casey. A small re- 
ception foilowed the ceremony. 

The wedding of Miss Frances Gervan and Mr. 
Augustus B. Higginson was celebrated on Thu., 23 
May, in Trinity Church, Lenox, Mass. The cere- 
mony was performed by the Rev. William Grosvenor, 
rector of thechurch. Miss Lawrence, from Saratoga, 
was the maid of honor. The best man was Mr. Ken- 
neth Taylor, from Boston, and the ushers were Mr. 
Robert P. Blake and Mr. H. De Forest Lockwood, 
A large reception followed at the country house of Mr, 
George Higginson, father of the bridegroom, Present 
were Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, Miss Ethel Stokes, 
Mr. and Mrs, William Douglas Sloane, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Astor Bristed, Mr. and Mrs. David Lydig, 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Goodman, Mr. William B. 
Bacon, Mr. and Mrs. S, Parkman Shaw, Mrs. William 
C, Wharton, Miss Wharton, Mr. and Mrs. John I, 
Kane and Col. and Mrs. Henry Higginson. 

The marriage of Miss Clara Castree Williams, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. E. C, Williams, to Mr. 
Dayton Corsa, occurred on Wed., 22 May, in St. 
Andrew's Church, The Rev. C.S. Harrower per- 
formed the ceremony. Miss Elizabeth Herbert Will- 
jams was the maid of honor, and the bridesmaids 
were Miss Alice Castre and Miss Mabel Williams. 
The best man was Mr. Charles Herbert Williams, 
brother of the bride 

The wedding of Miss Laura Speyers, daughter of 
the late Mr. and Mrs, Albert Speyers, and Mr. Philip 
Randall Moale, from Baltimore, was celebrated on 
Thu., 23 May, in the Church of the Ascension, at § 
p.M, whe Rev. Percy Grant officiated. The brides- 


maids were Miss Marion Peters, Miss Maud A. 
Leland, Miss Marion Hull and Miss Edith Speyers. 
Mr. J Henry Hull was the best man, and the ushers 
were Mr, Alfred Du Bois, Mr. Charles Carey, Mr. 
William Briscoe and Mr. Robert Wright. A small 
reception followed at the residence of the bride’s 
cousin, Mr, and Mrs. Albert G, P. Speyers. Present 
were Mrs. Louis Livingston, Miss Livingston, Mr. 
and Mrs. James Hillhouse, Mr. Johnston Livingston, 
Mr. and Mrs. Trotter, Mr. and Mrs, Storer, Mrs, 
George Wilde, Mrs. Walton Oakley, Miss Julia 
Lawrence, Miss Alice Milnor, Miss Peters and Miss 
Anna Censtable. 

Miss Bertha Luddington Barnes, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles J. Barnes, of Chicago will be 
married in Grace Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Chicago, on Wed., 5 June, to Mr. James Clinch 
Smith of this city. The bridesmaids will be Miss 
Elsa McCormick, Miss Schuyler and Miss Pullman. 

The marriage of Miss Anna Meredith Jones, 
daughter of Col. and Mrs. Meredith P, Jones, and 
Mr. George Flint Warren, son of the Rev. and Mrs. 
George Warren, of Boston, will occur on Wed., § 
June. The Rev, Wilton Merle Smith will officiate. 
The maid of honor will te Miss Mabel Standrood, and 
the bridesmaids Miss Grace Palmer and Miss Jennie 
Prentiss, Mr. Percy Walton will be best man, and 
the ushers Mr. Henry Parsons, Mr. Benjamin Wood- 
ward, Mr. Robert McArthur and Mr. Robert Goeller. 

The marriage of Miss Helen Marguerite Fairchild 
and Mr. Isaac S$. Wheaton will occur on Wed., § 
June, at the residence of the bride’s parents, 56 
W. 55th St. Miss Christine Marie Fairchild will be 
maid of honor, and the bridesmaids Miss Adelaide 
Thornell and Miss Beatrix Bennett. Mr. Arthur 
Stiles Fairchild is to be the best man, and the ushers 
are Mr. Victor Thorn, Mr. Frederic Barnard, Mr. 
Gifford Wilkinson and Mr. Joseph Thorne. 

Miss Aline Dickerson, daughter of Mr and Mrs, 
John S. Dickerson, will be married in St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church on Sat.,8 June, to Mr, John G. El- 
liott. Miss Florence Baiz, Miss Anna Elliott, Miss 
Jane Hutchinson and Miss Esther Van Dusen will be 
the bridesmaids. The best man wili be Mr. Norman 
Murray, and the ushers Mr. Harvey Williams, Mr. 
Crittenden Adams, Mr. Richard Elliott, Mr. Percy 
Elliott, Mr. John Dickerson and Mr. William Greer. 

Miss Martha Gray, daughter of Mrs. Robert Amos 
Gray, will be married in Poughkeepsie on Tue., 4 
June, to Mr. Frederick Green. Miss Matilda South- 
ard and Miss Maud Henry will be the bridesmaids. 
Mr. Stephen C. Southard will be best man. The 
wedding of Miss Daisy Grace Woodward, daughter 
of Dr. and Mrs. Corydon Woodward, to Mr. Walter 
McQueen, will be celebrated on Monday evening, 3 
June, in Holy Trinity Church. 

The marriage of Miss Cornelia Van Rensselaer 
Eving, daughter of Mr. and Mrs, John Eving, and 
Mr. John V. L, Pruyn, of Albany, will take place in 
Christ Church, Rye, New York, on 11 June. A 
reception will follow at Manursing Island, the resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents. 

Miss Etta Dunham, daughter of Mr. James H. 
Dunham, will be married in Florence, Italy, the last 
week in June, to the Marquis de Viti di Marco. 

Miss Alice Newton, daughter of Mr, John Cauld- 
well Newton, will be married on Wed., § June, in the 
Church of the Holy Nativity, to Mr. Charles Homer 
Fenn. 

The wedding of Miss Louisa Verplanck Knevels, 
daughter of Mrs. Verplanck Knevels, and Mr. Henry 
E. Davies, will take place in St. Luke’s Church, 
Matteawan, N. Y., on Tue., 4 June. 


RECEPTIONS 


A reception was given by Mr. and Mrs. Frederic 
Goodridge on Sat. aft., 25 May, at their country seat, 
Springhurst, Riverdale-on-the-Hudson. 

A Pastoral Play, entitled Fair Rosamund, will be 
given at the country-place, near Albany, of Mr. 
Erastus Corning, on 4 and § June, at 4 P. M., for the 
benefit of St. Margaret’s Hospital for babies. The 
play will be in the same style as the one given on 
Mrs. Edwin Stevens’s place, Castie Point, Hoboken, 
some few years ago. The parts will be taken by 
amateur as well as professionals, and the costumes 
have been brought from England by Lady Archibald 
Campbell, who played in the same play in England. 
Tickets may be had at Sherry’s and at Brentano’s. 

A theatre party, followed by a supper, was given 
last week by Mrs. George W. Kidd, in honor of Mrs. 
John W. Mackay, who sailed for Europe on Wed. 
Present were Mr. and Mrs. James L. Kernochan, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. Hopkinson Smith, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mackay and Miss Georgette Kidd. 


COACHING 


Mr. Robert B. Roosevelt. Jr., recently took a party 
out on the Pioneer, including, Mrs. H. F. Cander, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. A. Hungerford, Mrs. A. T. Nye, Miss 
Maud Fortescue, Miss May Hungerford Miss Rita 
Hungerford and Miss Nina Andrews. Dr. Seward 
Webb was the whip. 

On Thu., 23 May, Mr. and Mrs, E. C. La Mon- 
tague took Mr. and Mrs, H. S. Kingsley, Mrs. 
McCoskry Butt, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Pearson, 
Miss Jennie Catherwood, Miss Frances Bronson and 
Mr. Frederic Bronson, who was the whip. 


CHARITABLE ENTERTAINMENTS 


The amount already received for the Pilot's Be- 
nevolent Association, is $1,105. The performance 
to be given on 6 June, in aid of this deserving 
charity, promises to be very successful, Miss Clara 
Beckwith, the expert swimmer, has offered her ser- 
vices, as has also the youthful dancer and character 
artist, La Petite Marie. 

An entertainment was given recently in the hall of 
the Mendelssohn Glee Club, in aid of St. Mary’s Free 
Hospital, by a number of prominent artists, Miss 
Jennie O'Neil Potter gave a monologue, entitled, 
Which. Other artists who assisted in the programme 


were Mile. Pillar-Morin, Miss Louise Gerard, Miss 
Louise Blumenberg, Mr. F. E. Sawyer and Mr. A. 
G. Theiss. Patronesses were Mrs. Schuyler Ham- 
ilton, Mrs. William Storrs Wells, Mrs. Nicholas 
Fish, Miss Helen Gould, Mrs. Thomas Ogden, Mrs. 
Weaner Loper, Mrs. Paul Dana, Mrs. Beekman De 
Peyster, Mrs. Percy Morgan, Mrs. Le Roy Sat- 
terlee, Mrs. Hamilton Fish Webster, Mrs. William 
H. Faulkner, Mrs. Samuel Keyser, Mrs, Margeret 
Soutter, Miss Elizabeth Barnes, Miss Anderson, Mrs. 
Chapman, Mrs. A. Cass Canfield, Mrs. Charles 
Oelrichs, Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, Mrs. Van Rens- 
selaer Townsend, Mrs. Jacob Vermilye, Mrs. 
Stanley Mortimer, Mrs. Richard Irvin, Mrs. Theo- 
dore Havemeyer, Mrs. William Jay, Mrs. Howard 
N. Potter, Mrs. Ranson, Mrs, George M. Cammann, 
Mrs. Cram and Mrs, Thomas Newbold. 


MUSICALES 


A piano and song recital was given on Wed, eve., 
in the chapel of the Church of the Holy Trinity. 
Those who took part were Miss Louise Gerard, so- 
prano;.Mrs. J. Williams Tracy, contralto; Mr. 
Albert G. Theis, tenor; Mr. William H. Barber, 
pianist; and Mr. Sawyer, accompanist. Present 
were Mrs. William D. Sloane, Mrs. Stanford White, 
Mrs. Prescott Hall Butler, Mrs. Robert B. Lincoln, 
Mrs, E. Bergh-Brown, Mrs. Alexender B. Carver, 
Miss Kate Bond, Miss Mary M., Butler and Miss 
Brown. 

It is proposed to give a series of summernight 
concerts, during July and August, atthe Madison Sq. 
Garden, under the auspices of the following well- 
known women: Mrs. Brayton Ives, Mrs. Stanford 
White, Mrs, Charles A. Post, Mrs. Nicholas Fish, 
Mrs. Winthrop Chanler, Mrs, Luther Kountze, Mrs. 
Richard Irvin, Mrs. Francis P, Kinnicutt, Mrs. J. 
Kennedy Tod, Mrs. Charles H. Stebbins, Mrs. Pres- 
cott Hall Butler, Mrs. Charles Russell Treat, Mrs. 
A. G. Mills, Miss Callender, Mrs. J. West Roose- 
velt, Mrs, William H, Draper, Mrs. Frank L. Ives 
and Miss Vanderpoel, who form the Com. on Sub- 
scriptions. It is proposed to solicit subscriptions for 
stock at $5 a share, not more than twenty shares to 
each person, and the value to be given in tickets if 
so desired. The best music is promised; admission 
to be 15, 25 and So cents. Subscribers are Mr. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, Mr. Frank Sturgis, Mrs. Frank L. 
Ives, Miss Vanderpoel and Miss Amy Fay. The 
officers of the association, which is called the Sum- 
mernights Concert Association, are: Miss Vander- 
poel, Pres.; Miss Breese, Vice-Pres.; Mrs. A. G. 
Mills, Treas.; Mrs. Nicholas Fish, and Sec., Mrs. 
Pierce. 


CLUBS 


The Michaux Bicycle Club will make a trip on 
Decoration Day, to Summit, N. J., where a lunch- 
eon will be given by Mr Louis Heller, at his 
country place, Baltusrol Way. After luncheon the 
party will either go to see the great bicycle race at 
Milburn or play golf. Another party, under the 
charge of Mr. James B. Townsend, has been made 
up for Sat , 1 June, when the club will probably go to 
the Delaware Water Gap, returning by train on Sun- 
day eve. 

The Barnard Club held its annual meeting on 18 
May, at which the following Board of Managers was 
elected : Mrs. Seth Low, Mrs. Charles Havens Royce, 
Mrs. B. A. Runckle, Mrs. C. S. Longstreet, Mrs. 
George Haven Putman, Mrs, Everett P, Wheeler, 
Mrs. Almon Goodwin, Miss Mary Willard, Miss 
Clara B Spence, Mr. T Frank Brownell, Mr. James 
G, Croswell, Mr. Hamilton W, Maybie, Mr. Edward 
L. Parrish, Mr. George A. Plympton and Rev. Mr. 
Arthur Brooks. 

The members of the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Asso- 
ciation are now holding their annual council in the 
old house at Mount Vernon. Present are Mrs. How- 
ard Townsend, Regent ; Vice-Regents, Mrs. Letitia 
H. Walker, from Leeksville, N. C.; Mrs. Ella B. 
Washington, Charlestown, W. Va.; Mrs. Susan E. 
Johnson-Hudson, Stratford, Conn; Mrs. Emma R, 
Ball, Richmond, Va; Miss Alice Longfellow, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Mrs. J. M. Ward, Ottawa, Kan. ; 
Mrs, Ida A. Richardson, New Orleans, La.; Mrs. 
Elizabeth A. Rathbone, Ann Harbor, Mich. ; Mrs. 
N. P. Hill, Denver, Col. ; Miss Harriet Clayton 
Comegys, Dover, Del.; Mrs. Rebecca B, Flandrau, 
St. Paul, Minn.; Mrs. F. G. Baker, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Mrs. George Goldsborough, Baltimore, Md., 
and Mrs, Francis S. Conover, Princeton, 

The Executive Com. of the Intercollegiate Athletic 
Association held a meeting on Thu. eve., 23 May, at 
the Fifth Ave. Hotel. Present were Pres. S. M. 
Kendrick, University Penn.; Mr. George Crompton, 
Harvard; Mr. G. R. Swain, Princeton; Mr. E, J. 
Walschild, University of New York; Mr. G. T. 
Kirby, Columbia; Mr. E. P. Andrews, Cornell, and 
Secretary R. Van Arsdale, ex-officio, to discuss the 
games which took place on Sat., 25 May. 


DINNERS 


A dinner was given on Wed., 22 May, by Col. 
Frederic Dent Grant, at his residence, 25 E, 62d St., 
in honor of ex-President Harrison. 

On Mon. eve., 27 May, Mr. Belmont Tiffany gave 
his farewell bachelor dinner at the Knickerbocker 
Club, before his marriage to Miss Anne Cameron, 
on 6 June. Present were Mr. William Tiffany, Mr. 
Brockholst Cutting, Mr. Richmond Fearing, Mr. 
Duncan Ewen Cameron, Mr. Stewart Brice, Mr. F. 
Appleton Smith, Mr. Columbus C. Baldwin, Mr. 
Frank Bishop and Mr. Matthew Morgan, Jr. 

A dinner was given last week at the University 
Club by the members of the Nautical School Com. 
of the Board of Education in honor of Commander 
William L. Field, of the Schoolship, St. Mary’s on 
the eve. of her departure on her annual cruise. Mr. 
Charles Buckley Hubbell, Chairman of the Com., 
presided. Present were Com. W. Miller, Mr. 
Francis M. Scott, Mr Robert Maclay, Lieut. Hodges, 


Lieut. Hulme, Dr. Marchason, Mr. R. Duncar 
Harris, Mr. Nathaniel Prentice, Mr. H. H. Rogers 
and Mr. J. W. Mack. 

A dinner of forty guests was given to Mayor Strong 
last week at the Metropolitan Club by Park Com 
missioner George G. Haven. The table decoration 
were particularly pretty and original, being a com- 

lete reproduction in miniature of Central Park, wit! 
anes, hillocks, ravines, rocks, lawns, pedestrians, 
equestrians, park policemen, nurses with baby car 
riages, and bicyclists. Mr. Haven sat at the head of 
the table, with Mayor Strong on his right, and near 
by sat Park Commissioners Roosevelt, Juillard an 
King, and Senator Stephen B, Elkins. 


OPERA 


It has been announced that Mme. Melba, Mme. 
Calve, Miss Marie Brema, Mme. Lembrick, M. Jean 
de Reske, M. Edouard de Reske and M. Plancon 
have been positively engaged to sing in opera in New 
York next season, by Messrs, Abbey and Grau. 
The conductors will be Herr Anton Seidl and Signor 
Berignani. 


YACHTING 


Mr. and Mrs, Frederick J. Adams, Vice-Com. of 


the Atlantic Yacht Club, took a party out on their 
yacht, the Sachem, for a cruise of a week. In the 
party were Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Ceballos and Gen, 
and Mrs. Thomas L. Watson, 

Mr. and Mrs, Frederic Gallatin will give a yacht- 
ing party on Decoration Day, on the steam 
yacht Almy. The guests will be Mr. and Mis, 
Howland Pell, Mr. and Mrs, de Courcey Ireland, Mr. 
and Mrs, George P, Cammann and Miss Gallatin, 


INTIMATIONS 


Gen. and Mrs. John Watts Kearny will close their 
house, 19 E. 54th St., early in June, when they sail 
for Europe. Mr. and Mrs. Edward Lyman Short 
and Miss Petit will close their house, 20 W, 37th St., 
and sail for Europe on! June. Mr, and Mrs. Charles 
Kidd will spend the summer in Norway and Sweden ; 
Mr. and Mrs, Louis C. Perkins and Miss Marie Per- 
kins sailed on Sat., 25 May 

Among those who will occupy cottages at Newport 
this season are Mr. and Mrs. Richard Hunt, Mr. 
and Mrs. Anson Phelps Pond, Mrs. Charlies Chicker- 
ing, Mrs, L. F. Post, Mrs, R. K. Harlow, Col. A. 
Laurence Wetherill, from Phila.,Mr. and Mrs. F. 
W. Rhinelander, Mrs. A. C. Acosta, from Baltimore, 
Mr. and Mrs, William Post, Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
Tagart, Mr. and Mrs. Gouveneur Kartwright, Mr. 
W. Storrs Wells, Mr. Gould Redmond, Mr. and 
Mrs, H. Mortimer Brooks, Mr. H. G. Marquand, 
Mrs. P. A. Stockton, Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Ludlow, 
Mrs, S. O. Hoffman, Mrs. S. M. McMaster, from 
Toronto, Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Sherman, Mrs. 
George Priest, Mr. Theodore F. Moran, Mr, Charles 
Wharton, from Phila., Mrs. E. W. Horton, Mrs. 
Frederic Pearson, Mr. Stuyvesant Le Roy, Mr. 
Robert Cushing and Mrs. W. B. Rogers, from Bos- 
ton; Mr. Ross R. Winans, from Baltimore ; Mr, and 
Mrs. J. Hooker Hamersley, who have taken Mr. 
Lorillard Spencer's cottage; Dr. Allan McLane 
Hamilton has rented his Newport cottage and gone 
to London forthe season. The grounds of the Casino 
will open on Sat.,1 June. The Casino Club was 
opened I May. 

Mr. and Mrs, Charles S, Abercrombie and Miss 
Elizabeth Osgood will close their town house, 2§ N. 
Mad, Sq., the last week in June, and go to their 
cottage at Bar Harbor. Other cottagers for the sea- 
son will be Mr. and Mrs. Frederic R. Coudert, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederick Gebhard, Mrs. Valentine Hall, 
Mrs. Coudert, Mrs, Winthrop, Mrs. John B. Trevor, 
Mrs. William Jay Schieffelin, Mrs. John W. Min- 
turn, Mr. Charles Carroll Jackson, Mr. James A. 
Garland, Mrs, Wordsworth, Mr. and Mrs. Anson 
Phelps Stokes, who have taken the Dutch cottage; 
Mr. John Steward, Jr., Mrs: William P. Draper, 
Mr. Herbert Parsons and Mrs, G. M. Ogden. 

Mr. and Mrs, Charles Astor Bristed will spend the 
summer at their new place, Lakeside, Lenox; Mr. 
and Mrs. John T. Kane have taken Mrs. Hartman 
Kuhn's cottage for the season; Mr. and Mrs, Wil- 
liam D. Sloane have opened their cottage. Elm 
Court; and Mr. and Mrs. John Sloane are at Wynd- 
hurst. Mr. and Mrs. George G. Haven are at Sun- 
nycroft; Mr. and Mrs. George Westinghouse, Jr., 
are at Erskine Park; Mrs. Robert Winthrop has 
taken the Tillotson cottage for the season; Mr. and 
Mrs. Brayton Ives have arrived at their cottage; 
Mrs. William C. Wharton arrived also this week ; 
Mr. George A. Crocker has taken the Eggleston cot- 
tage; Mr.'and Mrs. Philip Sands and the Misses 
Sands will open their cottage, The Poplars, on 1 
June. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Burden, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Rutledge Preston, Mr. and Mrs. Lindley Hoffman 
Chapin, Mrs. Gamiel Smith, Mrs. Charles Davis, 
Mrs, Charles Peabody, Mr. and Mrs, Burr Wendell, 
Mme. Bonaparte, Mrs. George Pierce Andrews, Mrs. 
Belknap, Judge and Mrs, Wallace and Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnston De Peyster, from Washington, will occupy 
cottages at Cazenovia this season. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dallas Bache Pratt, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Morgan, Mr. and Mrs, Sidney Appleton and 
Miss Appleton, have taken cottages at Premium 
Point, New Rochelle. Mr. and Mrs. James Gore 
King Richards, Mr. and Mrs Stephen Van Rensselaer 
Townsend, Mrs. Edward Renshaw Jones, and Mrs. 
Charles A Minton, have taken cottages at Quogue. 
Colonel and Mrs. Walter Cutting have opened their 
cottage at Pittsfield, Mass., for the summer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bedell Benjamin had a house party 
last week at their country place in Stratford, Conn. 
The party consisted of Mrs, Barnard, Miss Mary 
Kearney, Miss Julia Dent Grant, Miss Chisholm, the 
Misses Clarke, Count Arco, Prince Lowenstein 
Wertheim, Admiral Gheradi and Mr. Wade Chance. 
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Questions addressed to Vogue must be accompanied 
with the writer’s name and address, which, however, 
will not be published. Correspondents who do not 
want initials published will please send also a pseu- 
donym for this purpose. ; 

Correspondents will please write on one side only 
of the paper. 









COMMUNICATIONS 
VARIOUS OBSERVAVIONS ON HIM 
DEAR “ Him": ' ; 

My man Bottles, I find, subscribes for Vogue, 
and occasionally a copy gets into the upper rooms. 
Have just finished the number for 2 or 3 May (I 
can’t remember which) and your article—or rather 
your article has nearly finished me. I have dis- 
charged Bottles without a character. He's a good 
soul and took care of my six hundred and seventy- 
nine pairs of shoes very fairly, but I couldn't have 
him reading Vogue,don’t you know. But I have 
a certain sympathy for the lower classes and cant 
bear to think of the fellow’s losing Newport this 
summer. Can’t you take him on with Meadows? 
He'd suit you down to the turf, ; 

Say the word and I'll have him sitting on the steps 
of the Union any day you like. You could then sit 
down side of him and come to terms, 

Sincerely yours, 
Morningham Washington. 

The Larches, Hartford, Conn. 

To* Him”: 

1 feel as if I must write to you. I am onlya 
country girl, have seen neither you nor New York, 
put from the few copies I have gotton of Vogue, 
know the articles signed by Him by heart. I have 
a hard time seeing them. My only opportunity 1s in 
summer when some young ladies (boarding at my 
aunt’s) occasionally leave them in their rooms. You 
can imagine my delight one day when I discovered 
your picture in one, Ihad pictured you fair and in- 
tensely swell. The latter I saw was correct, and 
imagine the other is also. I do not know why I 
should feel above my surroundings, and feel the con- 
tempt I do for these men. I have always longed to 
see a real live, smart man. You said to use that 
word, but I always hear dude. I reckon you would 
be called a dude down here, and you would look as 
incongruous as your picture. My room is an attic, 
but it all seems changed since your face decorates my 
small cracked mirror, that, and a chromo of Wash- 
ington crossing the Delaware is all the art I possess. 
I do want you to feel interested in me, so you will 
send me your photograph, or a few words, or any- 
thing. I am pretty, very pretty, they say, even the 
city men like my looks—they are from Washington, 
come to see the boarders, but they do not look like 
you, nor talk as you write. But no matter how 
pretty you may be in face and form, how can I 
look so in a darned gingham dress, and a white sun 
bonnet? You would not think so I know, for you 
always say everything depends upon dress. I am 
ashamed to sign my name, it is so commonplace, and 
I reckon you will not mind sending your photograph, 
to make one poor lonely girl happy. Please just put 
my initials, and I will get my aunt to ask for it. 











Address, Ivy Depot, Virginia. 
To the Editor of Vogue : 

It is, I think, a privilege acknowledged by all editors 
of papers or periodicals, that their subscribers or 
readers can criticise or ask for information upon the 
different articles which appear in their journals from 
time to time. Am I correct? 

Acting, however, upon the supposition that I am 
right, I would like to ask, and I assure you in a 
friendly spirit, several questions. First of all, 1 wish 
to make the statement that until the past month I had 
never read a copy of your journal. I make this state- 
ment because to the article or place assigned in Vogue 
to which I am going to refer, there may have been an 
introdaction of which I am ignorant, and which would 
probably answer my questions. F 

1. Are the articles As Seen By Him written by 
aman? 

2. Are these articles serious ones, or intended to be 
witty and sarcastic, especially in making jest of the 
Beau Brummedl of to-day, vulgarly called “* dudes"? 

3. Is the person who writes these articles, a person 
of refinement and education, and if a man, does he 
ive up to his convictions—supposing that the articles 
are serious ? 

4. Again assuming that ‘* Him "’ is a man, bas he a 
valet, and does he belong to one of our representative 
ocial clubs? 

The reason I ask these questions is, that I was one 
of three present at a dinner table where these articles 
were discussed. Oneof the gentlemen (editor of a 
well-known monthly magazine), took the stand that 
they were intended to be witty and sarcastic, the 

ther held that they were indeed serious, while I 
held that if serious they were written by a woman. 

Let me again assure you that these questions are 
isked in every spirit of friendliness, and if you will 

iform me upon the subject, I shall consider it an 
teemed favor. 
Respectfully yours, 


j.c. c 


SAILOR HATS AGAIN, E. L., Canada.—Will 
Vogue kindly inform me what will be the correct 
style in sailor hats, hight of crown and width of 
brim? 

The crowns of the smartest sailor hats measure 

ree inches in hight, and the brims vary from 

ree, three and a half, to four inches in width. 
Chey come in several varieties of straw, but the 
unstable and the sennet braid are the most choice. 
The finish about the crowns of both the white 


and the colored straws ig a black ribbon, one inch 
wide—a regular hatter’s ribbon (heavy grosgrain). 
Of course white ribbon is used on the white straws, 
and colored ribbon to match the colored straws, 
but the black is very smart. 


THE WEARING OF THE BRACELET. Sinbad, 
Texas.— Will you please tell me whether bracelets 
are being worn now by young girls, especially 
chain designs? 

A woman, young or elderly, when in grande toi- 
lette, wears one or two bracelets if of a very choice 
order; but bracelets, like earrings, for ordinary 
wear, seem to be things of the past. There are, 
however, exceptions, A simple gold bangie locked 
on the arm is sometimes worn for sentimental rea- 
sons, serving as an “* understanding *’ present before 
a positive engagement of marriage is arranged be- 
tween a young man and woman. In some cases a 
more elaborate bangle is given and locked on the 
arm, in preference to the conventional engagement 
ring. Some women of the very smart set wear a fine 
gold wire or chain about the wrist, in which is in- 
geniously interlaced a gold lead-pencil, to thus ensure 
the ever presence of a much-needed article ; but this, 
like the above, is worn with a purpose, and not for 
adornment, Bracelets of the chain design are not at 
present in vogue, 


CORRECT STRAW HAT. To W. C. M., Shamo- 
kin, Pa.— What is the proper straw hat for the season 
of "gs? Mention diameter of brim, also hight of 
crown. ‘The hat to be worn by a man 19 years old. 

The straw hat of the season will be less broad of 
brim and a bit higher inthe crown. Split sennit and 
split straw will be the materials, 23, brim; 3% deep. 

SPONGE CREPON. To Music Teacher, Springfield, 
Mass,—W here in New York can the Sponge Crépon 
be purchased? It is not to be found in my city. 

Address any of the large New York dry goods 
houses that advertise in Vogue. 

DoROTHY BLANK.—Vogue does not 
anonymous communications, Your question is in- 
teresting. Why do you withhold yourname? Have. 
you any reason to fancy that we shall misuse confi- 
dence reposed in us? 

DRIVING CART. To G. C., Clarksville, Tenn.— 
Please give me the name of the cart on frontis page of 
your issue of 25 April, 1895. 

This is known asa Park Gate Gig. It gets its 
name from the custom of the groom waiting at the 
New York Central Park entrance for the arrival of 
madame, 


reply to 


SHIRT WAISTS—WHERE PURCHASABLE. W. 
Nyack, N. Y.—Will Vogue kindly inform a reader as 
to the best places to purchase shirt waists. Is their 
any shop where they can be made to order from 
samples kept for selection, and fitted to purchaser's 
form? Kindly state prices. 

All the good shops in New York have ready-made 
shirt-waists for sale. At Stern Brothers, in Twenty- 
third Street, an immense assortment is always on hand, 
which is renewed from day to day, so great is the 
demand for them. Other shops where they are 
equality as good are B. Altman & Co., Sixth Avenue 
and 19th Street ; Arnold Constable & Co., Broadway 
and Nineteenth Street, and Lord & Taylor, Broad- 
way and Twentieth Street. It is, however, extremeiy 
difficult to get a ready-made shirt-waist to fil one ex- 
actly, and many people prefer to have them made to 
order, There are several shops in this city where 
this may be done, Haas Bros., corner Sixth Avenue é 


and Twenty-sixth Street, are ladies’ tailors of excel- ~ 


lent reputation, and there you may procure patterns 
and have your waists madein the latest cut. Deutsch 
& Co., Costumers, in Twenty-third Street, also cut 
and fit waists to order. 
to ignore shirt-waists as being unprofitable, and those 
who make them ask high prices for doing so. Four 
and five dollars being the usual prices demanded. At 
some of the haberdasher’s shops, such as Kaskel & 
Kaskel, in Twenty-third Street,and Budd & Co., 
Broadway and Twenty-fourth Street, ladies’ shirt- 
waists are also made to order. 

Many fashionable women have their shirt-waists 
made by their dressmakers, or by a seamstress in the 
house, and so insure a good fit at moderate prices. 

SILK SHIRT-WAISTs, California, San Francisco, 
—In Vogue of 11 April, on page 237, on shirt- 
waists, appeared the following : 

** But for very smart dress nothing can equal the 
soft moiré silks, in pink and white, etc., which the 
men’s furnishers alone seem to have.”’ 

Will you kindly advise me where the shirts re- 
ferred to can be found. I have written to Budd, of 
Madison Square, but he does not carry them, and 
cannot give me the information. Do Haas Bros. 
have them? 

The soft moiré silks made up by men’s furnishers, 
mentioned in Vogue of 11 April, page 237, came 
from the firm of Kaskel & Kaskel, 20 W. 23d St. 
The price of each shirt is $14.50. They will copy a 
shirt-waist sent from a distance, but require the shirt- 
waist to be paid for in advance, as they will not take 
any risks, when the person ordering cannot be fitted. 
These silks come in pink, white, mauve and blue. 


COAT-ARMOR CORRESPONDENCE 


HoLMEs. To Frances, Kenton, Ohio.—I am very 
much interested in your article on the inherited 
right to bear coat-armor in America, My father's 
family, the Holmes, Janney and Hoges, settled in Vir- 
ginia about the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Can you tell me of any history of the early settlers in 
Virginia? I wish to become a Colonial Dame, and 
to find if I haven't a right to a coat-of-arms. The 
Fells, of England, being ancestors on the Holmes’s 
side—I refer to Chancelor Fell, of Swarthmore Hall, 
and who was a friend of Charles 1. The Janney 
family tree I have from 1642. But I do not know if 
any of my ancestors rendered any special service to 
the Government. 

The wife cannot use her father’s coat-armor alone 
—but impaled with the arms of her husband, as she no 
longer has a right to her maiden name. As to the 
early history of Virginia: There are several authori- 


As a rule ladies’ tailors seem \ 


ties, but they contain no extended account of the 
Holmes family. There is mention of a Thomas 
Holmes, Counselor of Gray’s Inn, who married Mary 
Thetford, and was killed at the seige of Oxford. 
His son, Thomas, left London during the plague, 
1665, went to Virginia and New York. Their arms 
are “* Or—three cocks spurred, fighting proper.’ To 
satisfy you would require an extended research, es- 
pecially in regard to Government services. 

To become a Colonial Dame one must be not less 
than ae years of age, and descended in one’s 
own right from some worthy ancestor who came to 
reside in an American Colony before 1750, which 
ancestor, or some one of his descendants being a lineal 
descendant of the applicant, shall have rendered effi- 
cient service to his country during the Colonial period, 
either in the founding of a Commonwealth, or of an 
institution which has survived and developed into im- 
portance, or who shall have held an important posi- 
tion in the Colonial Government, and who, by dis- 
tinguished services, shall have contributed to the 
founding of this nation. Services rendered after 1783 
not recognized. One must invariably be invited to 
join this Society by one of its members, The mem- 
ber’s proposal of a candidate must be endorsed by 
another, both of whom must thoroughly know the 
candidate. The applicant’s name is then presented 
to the Board of Managers. If it passes their vote, 
blank forms are then sent to the applicant, which 
must be personally made out and returned. Mrs. 
William B. Reed, 825 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md., 
is the Corresponding Secretary, should you desire 
further information. 


~ 


. 





THE INHERITED RIGHT 


TO BEAR COAT-ARMOR 
IN AMERICA 


BY MORTIMER DELANO, PURSUI- 








VANT OF ARMES 


( Concluded. ) 


— 


He general roll of families who in- 

H herit their coat-armor with the sur- 
name consist of the following, taken 

from genealogies. The Heraldic Journal, 


America Heraldica, and the excellent new 
work, Heraldy in America. 


Livingston from England 1676, van Cortland 1697, 
from Holland. Archers of Fordham from England 
1671, Morris of Morrisania from Wales 1697, Heath- 
cote of Scarsdale 1701, England Philipses of Philips- 
boro 1693 from the Netherlands, van Rensselaer of 
Rensselaerwyck from Nieukirk 1637, Netherlands, 
Schuyler of Albany 1650 Plate with arms engraved 
—Woodhull, Jamaica, L. I. Appleton 1635, De 
Kype or Kip 1657. Faiifax of Hampton Md, Bulk- 


ley 1635. Montgomery of East New Jersey. Pell 
of Pelham Manor 1666. Russel used aseal. Gov- 
ernor John Hancock signer of the Dec. Indep. 
Thorndyke 1633. Lowle or Lowell 1639. John 


Eliot the Apostle 1631. Hoar 1661. Laward or Lord 
1635. Salisbury of Boston. ad of Mass Bay 
1633. Maj-Gen. Alexander de Lancey 1681. Gov- 
ernor Barclay in 1731. Wm. Beekman 1647 to New 
Amsterdam. Augustus Jay 1745 a Huguenot. Ad- 
miral Clinton Governor 1743. Peter Stuyvesant, 
Governor of the New Netherlands brought over 
with him his coat-armor 1647. Gabriell Ludlow from 
Eng in 1694. The Warrens. Griswold of Saybrok 
from Eng 1639. The several branches of the Gar- 
diner family. Mayor Bleecker of Albany trom 
Holland 1658. Luquer from France 1658. Sinclair 
from Scotland 1677. Rutherfurt of Scotland. Beth- 
une from Scotland. Coffyn of Boston 1642. Chase 
1639. Captdu Maresq of Boston from the isle of 
Jersey. Dodge from Eng to Salem 1629. Lawrence 
of Newtown L I died 1703, his will impressed with 
seal. Lawrence quaker of Penn died 1775. Gilman 
of Hingham in 1638. Jeffries of England to Boston 
1677. Mascarene from France, of Boston 1711. 
Leverett from Boston to Boston 1663. Miner 1683. 
Anderson—a book-plate by himself of family armes. 
Bolton of England, Barton originally from Brittany. 





























































































































Cruger from Holland 1688—an iron seal, Cuyler of 
Albany 1664. Disbrow of Rye 1666. Coutant, a 
Huguenot—1695. Chaplain Monroe 1757—Scotland, 
Prevost from Poictou originally, Van Wyck from 
Holland, Pierrepont from ipswich 16660. Van 
Voorhees from Holland 1660. Chauncy 2nd 
President of Harvard 1638, Bright 1630. Sir 
Thomas Temple governor 1671. Cushing. Rapal- 
jie 1623 of French origin. Wolcott of Windsor 1630, 
de Lannoy-Delano—from Leiden, a Huguenot 1621, 
Throop of Bristol R. 1. Smith of Scarsdale. Leggett 
from Scotland 1676. Schenck from Holland 16s0, 
Thompson arms from bookplate 1634. L’Estrange 
Huguenot 1688. Bycker from Germany. Reade 
from England. Hon, George Read signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. Wendell arms from 
window inthe Dutch Church Albany, Nicoll 1734 
arms on plate. Coolidge 1691, Craddock governor 
of Mass Bay Colony. Curtis 1632. Denison 1631. 
Gov. Fitch of Conn. Hayden XVII Century. 
Giles 1634. Williams of Boston 1767, a grant con- 
firming arms from Herald's College London. Bacon 
of Va. Carroll signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence of the O’Carroll family, Caverly 1635. Clay- 
borne of Va 1621. Peyton of Va 1622. Lowndes 
in South Carolina 1730. Nicholson of Va—was 
gov of S Carolina in 1693—arms by royal grant 


Ludwell of Va 1650, from bookplate 1751. Col 
Randolph of Va 1651. Cary of Va 1650, Lee of 
Va from England. Howards of Baltimore and 
Washington. Daniel Huger of South Carolina 
received a grant of arms 1771. de Irwin or 
Irving from Scotland, William Irving 1763— 
his son was Washington Irving, both used the 
family arms, Stetson—from private papers—cor- 
net of the first Horse—Plymouth Colony.  Fair- 


weather of Norwich. Sumner 1635 from old portraits. 
Storrs of Barnstable 1663. Fiske—confirmed by 
grant 1633. Cotton 1633—from bookplates. Rev. 
Samuel Whiting of Lynn—1636. Montague of Maine 
—1646 of the great European house of that name. 
Rev, John Wilson—arms from will. Elder Went- 
worth of Boston—1628. Wilkinson of Providence— 
1652. Fountain—came to New York in 1650. De la 
Fontaine of Virginia came trom Maine France. Ro- 
berdeau—a Huguenot—from a plate of 1699. Phelps 
of Boston 1630. Roosevelt from Holland 1651. Van 


Nort from Holland. Scott of Virginia—bookplate 
of General Winfield Scott. Van Sittart of Dutch 
descent. Van Alst from Bruges 1652. Rev. 


Polhemus from Holland reached New York City in 


1654. Popham of Westchester Co.—-1716, Wool- 
sey of Flushing—1623. Col. Beverley Robinson— 
his seal impales Philipse. William Edwards of 


Hartford—1639—arms on a seal and family plate. Otis 
family of Mass 1635. Seymour of Hartford Ct 1639. 
Ven & Rt Rev Samuel Provoost first bishop of 
New York—a Huguenot family 1638 from bookplate 


ot 1769. Capt. Willard of Normandy descent 1634 
Boston. ‘Tuckerman of Boston 1654. Ok-deane or 
Ogden from England. Carpenter of Philadeiphia 
1683. Col. Byrd of Va—about 1670. Holcombe of 


New England 1630. Bishop Seabury his coat-armor 
is in a memorial in the chapel at Middletown, Ct. 
Sir William Johnson, Bart. of Johnson Hall. How- 
land from an original painting. Skaats 1650 from 
Holland, a copy painted on wood. Jouet of Rhode 
Island. French of Braintree from Scotland. Chand- 
ler from a bookplate 1637. Lloyd of Lloyd's Neck 
from England. Bettsof Newtown. Elder Tilden of 
Scituate. Snelling—seal on will 1674. Rasay of Vt 
arms from a tombstone 1777. Seheaffe from a seal 
of 1713. Merrill 1633 from seal impressions 1726, 
Schermerhorn a grant from Gov, Stuyvesant 1661. 
Paine of Boston, from seal. Capt. Myles Standish 
1620. Bartlett of Mass 1634, Blake from England 
1630. Eyre from a seal onaletter 1718. de Nor- 
mandie of France settled on the Delaware 
1708. Gov. Brenton of Rhode Island 1634. Col. 
Bard from France 1706. Barton of Salem, arms 
on parchment 1672. Baldwins of Ct. Thomas 
Thatcher, seal on letter—1676, de Curzon from 
Eng.—brought over pedigree, seals, & plate. Dar- 
lington of Pa. Prescott of Mass, 1640. Capt, 
Hopkins of Maryland given him ** by royal grant toa 
private citixen’’—1764. Chester—from seals—1648. 
Major Goldof Conn, John Endicott, governor—armes 
from an old portrait, Coggeshall from seal—1677. 
Richard Ely brought over a ring given him by the 
king of France & engraved with Ely armes 1660, 
Ellery of Newport—1669. Guion of New Rochelle 


1687. Coddington, from seal on letter. Lindsay of 
Va —1645 from Scotland. Breese settled in New 
York—1733. Willis armes from his seal —1638. 
Gov, Bradstreet from Eng—1630. Worthington 


armes from old plate 
shire used a seal. 
portrait. 
Foxcroft 


1650. Usher of New Hamp- 
Rev. Samuel Sewall armes from a 
Du Bois a Huguenot from near Lille—1660, 
seal on will in 1730, Miller of Boston, 
Balches of Annapolis & Salem—1623. Mather 
ancestor of Rev. Cotton, Gov. Bradford—1620, 
Schieffelin, of Swiss descent—1746. Campbell of 
Boston from his seal—1696. Gallatin of Savoie des- 
cent, seal rirg & bookplates—1780. Boylston from 
bookplate. Ambler of Va. armes on tomb. Johnes 
—1629. Capt. Bonner of Boston. Walworth of Ct 
—1689, Holyoke 1639. Montgomery heirs to the 
earldom of Eglinton. Rawson from seal—1636 
Roome granted in 1772 by royal authority Wetmore 
armes used in 1726, Sturgis bookplate. Pendleton 
of Va1676, Herbert from bookplate—1740. Pea- 
body after 1796. Abercrombie of Philadelphia bore 
his wife's armes impaled after 1753. Gov. Dinwiddie 
bore evidently a colonial grant. Carter of Va from 
book plate. Tremaine of Ct.—1666. Sims—1793. 
Les Espinard or Lispenard a Huguenot from France. 
Meredith of Philadelphia—1750. Samuel Smith of 
Philadelphia armes on old silver brought ayer. 
* 

We now come to the official seals and 
coats-of-arms of the United States and the 
several States. The following will show 


most effectively that coat-armor has been 


(Continued on page v.) 































Designed 
and made by 
Whiting M’f’g Co. 


GOELET SCHOONER CUP. 
Won By ‘ MONTAUK.”’ 


LANGUOR 


AAMANCO<AMZ 


NOTHING SO RE-= 





FRESHES and HELPS) 
as RICKSECKER’S RE- 





| 





VIVING SALTS. 





Send for the genuine at Druggists, 


or by mail for 50c. 


‘BULLETS: 
° $8,00 


®@ Size of 
4 Picture, 
3%X3% in. 
@ Weight of 
* era 
2 Oz. 
a 


@ Roll film cameras that hit the mark every @ 
@ het Repeaters too; shoot 18 times and 
can 
Reloaded in Daylight. 


® The Bullet is fitted with our new auto- © 
6 matic shutter. ‘ One button doesit all—sets 





and releases the shutter and changes from . 


+ time to instantaneous, Achromatic lens. @ 


Handsome finish, 
© ‘tiustrated Manual, iree with every @ 
e nstrument, 

EASTMAN KODAK co, @ 
@ Camere Catalogue Free, Rochester, N. Y.@ 





|} Same stam ps. 


}as R. Wallace 


THEO. RICKSECKER, 58 Maiden Lane, N.Y. | Whiting, the Webster Co., ne | 
nger 









WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY, 
OF STERLING QUALITY jf FINE ; 

EVERY ARTICLE BEARING 

OUR TRADE-MARK, 

— THEREFORE PURCHASERS 

<2) SECURE ENTIRE FREEDOM 


FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS. 





| your money. 


even if we could. 


As to Silverware 


The exclusive jewelers buy Silver- | 






Solid Silver 


(Exclusively.) 





oO 


STE RUANG 


WHITING Mrc Co. 





Silversmiths, 





Broadway & 18th St., 


NEW YORK. 





Oth & 10thSis - Oth.& 10hSis. 
FOURTH AVE. Successors ro AT S7ewarr & Co, FOURTH AVE. 


OUR GUARANTEE GOES 


with everything we sell. 


If articles are not as represented bring them back and get 
That ts and has been the rule of the house. 
It would be folly for us to keep unreliable goods ; it would 
be worse than folly for us to deceive you into taking them | 


Forks, $1.45 each. 
heavy Dinner Spoons and Forks, $] 


each. 


ware from precisely the same makers | §z/yer Plated Ware 


that we do. Same weights, same shapes, 
They are firms whose 
| goods have world wide fame, whose 


mark means exactly what it says ; such 
& Sons, Frank M. 


Barton, A. F. Toole Sons, 
Bros., Ira Richards & Co., Crandall & 
Pardee, and a dozen others. 


But Silverware used to be an extrava- 
gance. The exclusive houses nearly 
monopolized the business and got big 
profit. It makes some of them uneasy 
now to see 1895 methods of store- 
keeping applied to Silverware selling. 
It sets the ghost of a profitable past 
walking when they think of only a film 
ot profit on goods that used to yield 
100 per cent., may be 200 per cent. or 
more. 


This Silverware store of ours is wor- 
rying some of them. Very likely it 
will worry them more. We mean to 


@ | make it the favorite place for Silverware 


buyers who want reliable, guaranteed 
goods at very modest prices. 


Sterling silver Spoons, warranted .927 
fine (2 points better than sterling), beau- 
tiful patterns and new, §Qc each; 
same patterns in Dessert Spoons and 








Quadruple plate, very best, beautifully 
chased Tea Pots 2,50; the $5 kind. 

4 Piece Sets—tea pot, sugar bowl, cream 
and spoon holders, $5 the set; equal 
to any at $10 we know of. 


Bear in mind that we clean all silver- 
ware bought of us free of charge at any 
time. 


Sterling Silver ‘fewelry 


We choose only the best, not from one 
man or from one firm’s make, but from 
almost every reliable house in the 
country. 


Sterling silver Shirt Waist Sets—collar 
button, 3 studs, 2 sleeve buttons—war- 
ranted by the manufacturer .925 fine. 
Sold by the houses who have nothing to 
lean on but the word ‘* Sterling.”’ 
Sold by us at the usual close profit. §§c 
the set. 


Silver Belt Pins, 25c; beautifully en- | 


graved and chased; heretofore always 
5oc. 

Silver Scissors of the finest steel, made for 
good use, $] pair. 

Manicure Sets, 3 pieces, all sterling silver, 


$1 the set. 
Belts with sterling buckles, 8] each. 


Same in extra | 








World’s Columbian 
Exposition 


FE. Twyerrort 
MAKER OF MEN'S CLOTHES, 
253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

(One door above 28th St.) 


CORRECT STYLES, 
LATEST NOVELTIES. 


Iron-gray 
> Covert Cloth. 


Golf and Bicycie Suits. 


Highest Awar 


New Driving Coat 


S>, 
5 









Thansi 
and Kirpa Tal Cloths, Ducks 
and Drills for Summer Riding. 


Consult%ithis column every week for novelties. 


OMMER 
= 


CHAMPAGNE Nature (Vin Brut. 


Owing to its rare 
Excellence commands a 
higher price in England than 
any other Champagne. 





W ’ Pure, Delici Flavoq 
HITMAN’S Mixwith voting milk 
INSTANTANEOUS water, and it’s made 


CHOCOLATE. ee eentaae 4 


NK USED ON THIS PAPER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JAENECKE ULLMAN Co,, 


NEW YORK. 























THE REHEARSAL 


34% 









































He fundamental disagreement between 
Socialists and the rest of world is 
based on the different points of view 
from which the present inequality of 
condition among men is regarded. 
The Socialist insists that the much- 
vaunted principle of the eauality of 
men shall be interpreted literally, while 
the other side—that is, the rest of us— 

insist on a feasible interpretation. To the Socialist no ques- 
tion equals in importance that of how to bring within reach 
of the most lowly those good things of life which are now en- 
joyed exclusively by the well-to-do. The various programmes 
by which this result is to be attained are, however, perilously 
like so many schemes for the spoliation of the thrifty ; and 
whether it be a discriminating income tax or the question of 
government ownership of railways, the capitalist scents an 
effort to deprive him of the full fruits of his ability and his 
industry, ard he fights for his possessions with all the weapons 
at his command. 


‘T NO the poor the Socialist preaches the doctrine of rights 
and wrongs—never that of duties. Be he never so 
lazy, or incapable, or unintelligent in the conduct of 

his affairs, the seductive gospel of Socialism teaches him that 

the mere fact of his being on the earth entitles him to a share 
of the world’s prosperity. Naturally, teachings which fall in 
so pleasantly with the inherent indolence of the race find 
eager acceptation, and the poor quickly come to regard them- 

selves as the victims of oppression, and to look forward to a 

condition where the State, in the réle of a Fairy Godmother, 

will provide for them out of the abundance of the rich. 


He imagination of the poor man is dazzled at the pros- 
I pect of sharing the luxuries he can never hope to par- 
ticipate in under existing conditions. The State, the 
all-wise beneficient State—to be composed, by the way, curi- 
ously enough of an aggregation of fallible men—will for the 
first time enforce the principle of equality, to the uplifting of 
the lower classes and the corresponding degradation of those 
higher in the present social scale. Of course those by whose 
industry, invention and thrift the wealth of the world has been 
accumulated, do not look kindly on theories which propose to 
make altruists of them by force. However good a Christian 
the capitalist may be, he revuses to apply to himself the com- 
mand addressed to the rich man of Palestine, “Sell all that 
thou hast and give to the poor.’’ Those also who belong to 
the middle classes persist in regarding themselves as entitled to 
the full results of their efforts. 


Ut among the poor and the ignorant of every country 
Socialism is growing in favor, and all governments are 
in danger, for years to come, of being forced to combat 

or to try all manner of crazy experiments, having for their 
object the coddling of the poor at the expense of the other 
classes in the community. 


Little or no effort is being made to counteract the effect of 
Socialistic teachings on the poor. On the contrary, one can 
not but be struck, in reading anti-Socialist writings, by the 
unanimity with which authors, clerical as well as lay, calmly 
insist that great inequality of condition must always exist in 
human society. 

In a work which is regarded as an unusually able criticism 
of the theories of Socialism, the writer, a clergyman, says by 
way of prophesy, “The great mass of mankind at best will 
get only a little more than their daily bread for their daily 
labor.’” A dreary outlook, indeed, compared with the rosy 
future predicted by the Socialist. This pessimistic view is, how- 
ever, tenaciously held and persistently presented by those who 
are acknowledged leaders of thought, and in no quarter is it 
more often promulgated than in the columns of the most ably 
conducted journal in this city—the Evening Post, the exponent 
of the ideas of the cultured and the rich. 


F poverty were a condition imposed by God, from which 

I man by no effort of his own could escape, then indeed 
would resignation be the only doctrine to be preached to 

the poor. But the causes of poverty are of man’s own crea- 
tion, and so far from being God-inflicted, are quite within the 
ability of man to very materially lessen and eventually to 


abolish. It is not prétended that men all can become million- 
aires, but the grinding povery that renders the lives of millions 
of human beings a burden, grievous to be borne, can be abol- 
ished, and without recourse to Bellamy panaceas, if those 
who undertake to help and to educate the poor would teach 
them a few practical truths. 


There is nothing which, in the expressive language of the 
tenements, keeps the poor man’s ‘‘nose down to the grind- 
stone’’ so effectually as the burden of a yearly increasing 
family. Have his superiors ever told him that to bring chil- 
dren into the world to be reared in cellars and garrets, amid 
the vicious influences of the tenements, is every whit as crimi- 
nal, and infinitely more cruel than infanticide as practised 
by the Chinese? But is it not? Bradlaugh, moved to pity by 
the hideous condition of child labor, undertook to teach the 
poor what their well-to-do neighbors already knew and bene- 
fited by. He was tried, imprisoned, and nearly ostracised 
socially, and his book confiscated. Meanwhile the poor little 
children continued to be born into poverty-stricken homes, and 
to be turned over at a tender age to the body and soul blight- 
ing life of the factory. 

There are some indications that public sentiment is becom- 
ing sufficiently enlightened to at least permit reference to this 
topic. Mr. Jerome K. Jerome (who has not always been 
quoted approvingly in these columns) has lately spoken most 
admirably on the subject of the terrible voluntary bondage the 
poor place themselves under in assuming the burden of large 
families, and Lady Henry Somerset has quite recently touched 
on the same topic in one of our magazines. 


Ost of the nations are now afflicted with a population 
which is crowding more and more on the means of 
subsistence, and the outlook is most discouraging. 

There are, to be sure, lands still to be opened up, but they 
might as well be in Mars so far as the man of the ever increas- 
ing family is concerned. He is not the stuff of which pio- 
neers are made. He stays in the centres of trade and com- 
merce and begets children innumerable, some of whom, poor 
little ill-nourished, ignorant creatures he sends to the factory, 
and a few of whom (if he be English) he murders for the life 
insurance money. Half educated and pretentious writers, 
such as Mr. Benjamin Kidd, may consider it ‘¢ refined selfish- 
ness*’ to rear two children in comfort, giving them the ad- 
vantage of refined and cultured associations, instead of bring- 
ing up eight or ten little ones amid the demoralizing environ- 
ment of the tenement quarter, but few people, outside of 
Bedlam, would agree with so grotesque a view. 


Mprovident marriages, redundant parentage and drunken- 
I ness, are responsible for most of the ills of the poor. 
What are known as the “temperance” advocates are 
doing what they can to lessen the excessive use of liquor, but 
where is to be found the evangelist who preaches temperance 
in marriage and parentage? Rather is the doctrine of indis- 
criminate matrimony persistently preached as a duty. A 
prominent divine not long ago urged marriage as an impera- 
tive obligation on all young men, even those whose weekly 
pittance was insufficient to keep them respectably clothed! It 
is not surprising that, advised in such wise, by men occupying 
exalted positions, young men and girls yield to the attraction 
of sex, under the mistaken idea that they are performing a 
righteous act. 


He poor man will never again accept his lot in this 
world without protest. Socialism has cured him of 
resignation. Neither can he be persuaded that a 

large majority of the human race is predestined to grinding 
poverty. He proposes to share the benefits of labor-saving in- 
ventions and the thousand and one aids to human effort, and 
the wealth which he contends he is the principal factor in 
making. Socialism offers him a rose-colored solution of his 
difficulties, and his social superiors, who take upon themselves 
the office of teachers, had better cease preaching about the 
permanency of inequality, and betake them to the practical 
work of helping the poor man by wise counsel to better his 
condition, else, since the poor man has a vote, a succession of 
more and more cyclonic Populist crazes may bring about a 
social condition, in which depreciated values will be the domi- 
nant note—a condition not to be welcomed by holders of real 
estate, stocks and bonds. ; 





















































F you and I were little birds, 
And sang all day on bush or 
tree,— 
(1 know you'll ridicule these words) 
But, oh ! how happy we might 
be / 


In notes my clearest, sweetest, best, 
I’d sing your praise; and you I 
trow 
W ould shyly deign to share my nest,— 


(You want a brown stone mansion 


now). 


I’d make no 


Farewell, farewell, 


netss— 


French 


Easter bonnets. 


dream ; 


praise, 


Until I’ve had a mighty raise 


Cornelia 
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Upon your soft brown feathered coat 


end of tender son- 


But now you can not live, I note 


Without 


gowns and 


fond foolish 


I'll whisper still sweet words of 


But won't propose to you [ ween 
? , 


/ 


Redmond. 
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ALL THINGS TO ALL MEN 
BY KATHRYN JARBOE 


Ertrude Hunter was one of the most 
attractive girls in Society. She was 
fascinating and clever. Everyone ad- 

mired her, but so many men had laid their 
hearts at her feet that she had won the repu- 
tation of being a flirt. She knew that the 
reputation was undeserved, but she was con- 
sidering the matter seriously as she lay on the 
couch in her room, with an open note in her 
hand. She was very unhappy, and Society 
would have said that it served her right. She 
had been through a most disagreeable experi- 
ence. At least, that was what she called it. 
Society called it a desperate flirtation. She 
was wondering why so many men fell in love 
with her, and why Harold Grant had imagined 
that she cared for him. She had loved to ride 
and dance with him because he rode and 
danced well. But she never had given him 
any reason to think that she loved him. She 
had liked him well enough to be sorry to hurt 
him, but now she was angry because he was 
going to publish his woe to the whole world 
by going to Africa. All Society would know 
why he went. No man in his 

senses would leave town in the mid- 

dle of the season and go to Africa. 

There would be more hateful gossip 

about her flirting. She was tired 

to death of the whole thing, and had 

nearly decided to devote the rest of 

her life to work in Rivington Street, 

or something equally distasteful to 

her, when she suddenly thought of 

Mrs. Sylvester. She sprang up with 

a sigh of relief. 

«I will go to Aunt Kate,’” she 
exclaimed. ‘‘She always sympa- 
thizes with me.”” 

Mrs. Sylvester was Gertrude’s 
godmother, and was very fond of 
her. The girl had always found 
her a ready listener to tales of child- 
ish grief and joy, and later, when 
she was in Society, an interested and 
sympathetic friend. 

She was alone when Gertrude en- 
tered her room, and as she looked 
up at the girl she exclaimed : 

«« My dear True, what is the mat- 
ter? Has Harold Grant proposed ? 

I thought that the crisis was ap- 
proaching the other night when you 
dined here.”’ 

«¢ Well, you are cleverer than I 
am. I saw no signs of it, and I see 
no reason for it now. I never en- 
couraged him at all. And that isn’t 
the worst of it either. He is going 
to Africa, right now in the middle 
of everything. All the world will 
know why and will say that I have 
been flirting with him. It is simply 
odious. You know that I am not 
a flirt, don’t you?". Aftera pause : 

«Why don’t you answer? You 
don’t think I flirt ?”’ 

‘¢No, not with intention,’ Mrs. 
Sylvester answered, ‘‘and I suppose that with- 
out intention it can hardly be called flirting *’ 

«TI don’t do anything with or without in- 
tention. I am only civil to a man, and then 
this is the result.” 

‘¢ You are more than civil, dear. Besides, 
you are very attractive in every way.” 


VOGUE 


“« Lots of girls are beautiful and attractive, 
and men don’t make idiots of themselves 
about them.’* She gazed at the fire medi- 
tatively for a little while. “ What do men 
fall in love with a girl for? If they only 
knew her as she really is, they never would.” 

‘* Why not try and see if it would make 
any difference. When you meet a new man 
imagine that he is another girl and treat him 
as though he were ; be quite frank and friendly 
if you like him. A man always imagines that 
the woman he falls in love with is an angel. 
Let him see that you are quite human, and let 
him know you as you really are.”” 

‘* You think, then, that he could not possi- 
bly fall in love with me, I suppose ?”’ 

‘*No; I am only suggesting that you might 
try the experiment. Men fall in love with 
their own conception of a woman, not with 
the woman herself. Every man has his ideal, 
and all these men of whom you are complain- 
ing have fitted you to their ideals. It is quite 
impossible that you can be the ideal woman 
of so many different men. You are clever 
and sympathetic, and recognize their ideal 
easily ; while you are with any one man you 
form yourself on his ideal. No, let me finish. 
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I do not say that you do it to win his love, or 
to break his heart, not even to win his admirsa- 
tion. I have seen you at a dinner change 
your character completely half a dozen times 
to suit the kind of men you were with. You 
may not do it knowingly and intentionally. 
Sometimes I am sure that you don’t, and 
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sometimes I have to persuade myself that you 
don’t. Everyone does it more or less. There 
is more acting in Society every night than in 
all the theatres put together. But you under- 
stand people more quickly, and to speak pro- 
fessionally, you are more versatile than most 
other women. I said that you understood 
people. I should have said men. You may 
understand girls just as well, but you make no 
effort to accommodate yourself to them. 
Yes, I know that lots of girls are fond of you. 
You are as sweet and charming as any of the 
ideal creatures you assume to be. Society in 
general would not find you any less fascinating, 
but I don’t believe that so many men would 
fall in love with you. You would have more 
friends and fewer lovers. It would be hard ; 
you would have to study yourself and not 
men. It might be worth while to try the ex- 
periment, though.” 

Gertrude had interrupted Mrs. Sylvester 
several times, but now she had nothing to say. 
After a few moments she shook her head. 

‘‘ Yes, it might be if I were going into 
Society any more, but I am not. It is all 
hateful to me.”’ 

“ Nonsense, dear; you will have forgotton 
this annoyance in less than a week. 
Don’t forget my advice though, will 
you? By the way, Jack Wain- 
wright, the son of an old school- 
mate of mine, is coming to take tea 
with me to-morrow, and I want you 
to meet him. He has just come 
back from Paris.”* 

*« Never,” the girl exclaimed, en- 
ergetically, «*I may have to see my 
old friends, but I shall meet no new 
men.”” 

Mrs. Sylvester laughed incredu- 
lously, and she laughed again an 
hour later when True rose to leave. 

‘* To-morrow, then, at five, Aunt 
Kate,”’ she said, “I will try your 
advice the next time.”’ 

Jack Wainwright had gone abroad 
after he left college, and had been 
living in Paris five years. Some 
business had brought him back te 
America, and on the way over he 
decided to spend the winter in New 
York. He told Mrs. Sylvester that 
he felt much more at home in the 
French capital than in his native city. 
He was enthusiastic in his praise of 
the finish and culture of the coun- 
try he had left, and was ready to 
condemn the crudity of everything 
in New York. He had been at 
home but a few days, and had seen 
only two or three college friends, 
but his opinions of the place were 

, all formed. Mrs. Sylvester was 

yt amused by his positive tone and by 
his didactic way of expressing his 
views on all subjects. She was ac- 
customed to the vagaries of Society 
men, and she knew that Wain- 
wright had many sterling qualities. 
At five o’clock she asked him to 
ring for tea. 

“ I am sorry that True has not come,”” she 

added, “I wanted you to meet Gertrude 

Hunter.” 

‘‘T am sorry that you are disappointed,”’ he 
replied, “but I am rather glad not to meet 
her. You know she has just broken poor 
Grant’s heart. I was with him last night, and 
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he told me the whole affair. He knew that 
she was considered a flirt, but he believed that 
she cared for him. She encouraged him in 
every way.” 

“You are quite wrong, Jack, and I am 
surprised that Mr. Grant should give any one 
such an impression of True. She is a dear 
girl, and I am very fond of her. She is pretty 
and fascinating, but she is not a flirt.” 

‘* Well, she has that reputation,’’ Wain- 
wright began, but he was interrupted by Miss 
Hunter's entrance. 

‘TI am sorry that I am so late, dear,” she 
said, ** I was afraid that I couldn’t come atall.”’ 

She sat down near Mrs. Sylvester and 
merely glanced at Wainwright for an instant 
when her godmother introduced him. 

‘<I am sure that I interrupted a serious con- 
versation,’’ she began, after a few moments. 
‘*Don’t you know when you come into a 
room where two people are talking you al- 
ways can tell when you interrupt a discussion ? 
It makes you feel like a parenthesis.”” 

“Well, in this case the parenthesis is the 
most important part,’’ Mrs. Sylvester said. 
‘« We were not discussing anything serious.”” 

‘¢ No, we were talking of flirts and flirting,” 
Wainwright said. 

‘¢ One might discuss even that subject seri- 
ously,” Gertrude answered. She had not 
noticed Wainwright's tone, and she did not 
imagine that they had been speaking of her, 
but she went away almost immediately, and 
Mrs. Sylvester wished that True had not 
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taken her advice quite so seriously, and that 
she had been a little more civil to Wainwright. 
As he was leaving he said : 

‘‘I am sorry that I criticised your protégé. 
It was extremely rude of me. She is not at 
all the kind of girl I expected to see. Grant 
said she was—well, I will not quote him 
again, but she seems very unaffected and 
natural.”” 

His tone implied that those were not desir- 
able qualities in a woman, and Mrs. Sylvester 
was amused to hear Gertrude described in 
such a way. 

One day he was talking to Mrs. Sylvester 
about the brilliant women he had known in 
Paris, and speaking disparagingly of American 
girls. They all lacked something, he was not 
sure what it was, tact or manner. He men- 
tioned Gertrude, and said that he considered 
her very beautiful, and certainly not stupid, but 
that she was totally without fascination. He 
failed to see why she should be popular even 
with the men here. All the women were the 
same. He had not met one who seemed to 
possess even ordinary powers of fascination 
when compared with a French Society woman. 
Mrs. Sylvester had been watching Gertrude’s 
manner toward him with a great deal of 
interest. The girl had decided to follow her 
godmother’s advice and see what the result 
would be. She was not interested in Wain- 
wright, but she knew that they would meet 
constantly, so she made him a test case. She 
was civil and friendly to him always, but she 
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gave no special thought to him or to the kind 
of woman he would admire, so there was no 
personality in her intercourse with him. She 
was always frankly herself, and was often 
amused to find how differently she would have 
treated him if it had not been for the experi- 
ment which she was trying. Once when he 
left her she had had a distinct sense of his 
scornful opinion of her, and she realized then 
how easy it would be for her to change it, 
for her to have the poise and manner in which 
he found her wanting. 

One day at a reception he stood near her 
listening while she talked to Philip Dawn, a 
young literary lion. He was amazed to see 
how clever she was, how much she knew about 
the authors of the day, and how interested she 
was in the work of this man. Someone else 
came up to speak to Dawn, and Wainwright 
turned to Gertrude. 

‘¢ 1 had no idea that you were so much in- 
terested in literary work.”’ 

‘Literary work? I’m not especially in- 
terested in it. Why?’ 

‘*T heard you talking to Dawn just now, 
and———”” 

True interrupted him with a little laugh. 

«*Oh, he only cares for literary women ; 
so one must be literary when one talks to 
him.” 

“Is that your method of charming all 
men ?”” 

“It is the only thing to do in Society. 
Don’t you think so? We should be all 




















































things to all men, you know. Insincere? 
Sincerity has no place in Society. That is 
why friendship is worth so much. To our 


friends we can show our real selves, and we 
are not afraid that they have put us on an 
imaginary pedestal from which we may fall 
at any moment. They know our virtues and 
our vices, and the very fact that they are our 
friends shows that the virtues outweigh the 


vices. I am glad that you have discovered 


VOGUE 


She had never observed Wainwright closely, 
and was entirely unprepared when he told her 
that he loved her. After the interview was 
over she went instantly to see Mrs. Sylves- 
ter. 

“ Well,’’ Gertrude began without any 
greeting, “I hope that you are pleased with 
the result of our experiment. That wretched 
creature imagines that he is in love with me, 
and has allowed himself to be particularly 





ODD TRAPS—A COVERT CART TO PAIR 


that I aminsincere. It is quite the worst vice 
that I have, and I hope that you will find 
some virtue to balance it. Aunt Kate is so 
anxious that we should be friends, and I will 
be glad, too, if we can be,”” 

Her smile was very sweet and winning, but 
her candor annoyed Wainwright. He was 
accustomed to women who waited for him to 
make advances, and here was a girl offering 
him her friendship as one girl would to an- 
other. He did not quite understand his own 
feelings. He was a little piqued because she 
had not thought it worth while to study him. 
But he was flattered because she had asked 
him to be her friend—because she seemed so 
willing to have him know her well and inti- 
mately. Surely that must imply that she was 
more interested in him than in these other men. 
He did not think that it could be entirely on 
Mrs. Sylvester's account, but he was at a loss 
to find any other reason for it. The more he 
studied her the more she charmed him. Her 
frank, sincere manner toward him fascinated 
him after he had decided that it was not the 
result of simplicity, and before very long he 
was forced to admit to himself that he was in 
love with her. In Society he was content to 
watch her from a distance, so no one knew 
that he was one more added to the long list of 
her adorers. Mrs. Sylvester had no idea of 
the change in his feelings. She was glad that 
he had stopped finding fault with True, and 
had reconciled herself to the fact that he did 
not like her. She was glad also that her ex- 
periment had succeeded so well, because she 
hoped that her godchild would profit by it, 
and perhaps not receive so much blame. Ger- 
trude was still convinced that he disliked her. 
It was one of her favorite theories that a 
woman should never he surprised by a propo- 
sal, that anyone could know whether or not a 
man loved her. But this theory was due to 
her method of dealing with men. She was so 
closely in sympathy with them that she knew 
their feelings and sentiments almost as soon as 
they did. 


abusive to me; deliberately called me a flirt, 
said that I had given him every reason to be- 
lieve that I cared for him and , 

** But, my dear girl, what do you mean? 
Of whom are you talking ?”’ 

“«« Why, Wainwright, of course.” 

‘* Wainwright!” Mrs. Sylvester exclaimed. 

‘Yes, 1 don’t wonder that you are sur- 
prised. I was simply amazed. I have fol- 
lowed your advice most faithfully, and this 
is the worst thing of the kind that I have ever 
been through. I was sure until to-day that 
he positively disliked me. I knew that he was 
not the kind of man to be pleased with sim- 
plicity and frankness. He loves women of the 
world and advanced thinkers, and I have never 
made the slightest pretense of being anything 
of the kind. I told him so. He might have 
said that I had been flirting with other men, 
but not with him. He said that it was alla 
ruse on my part, that Harold Grant had 
warned him against me, and that he ought to 
have seen through even me. All the accent 
on the even. He evidently thinks that I am 
an archfiend. Oh, I am so sorry and so un- 
happy. Did you ever know a more unlucky 
mortal ?”” 

The excitement died out of her voice, and 
the last words were very unsteady, as though 
the tears were near at hand, but just then the 
maid entered with a card. Mrs. Sylvester 
read Wainwright's name aloud, and Gertrude 
seized her parasol, exclaiming : 

“Do please tell him that the ruse, as he 
calls it, was one of your ideas.” 

She kissed her godmother and left the 
room. 

Wainwright really loved Gertrude devotedly, 
and was quite unprepared for her refusal. 
After he had left her he regretted that he had 
spoken to her as he had. He was convinced 
that she had encouraged him for the sake of 
adding one more to the number of her victims, 
but he realized that he might have refrained 
from telling her so. He had been walking 
for some time, not paying any attention to his 
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whereabouts, when he found himself in front 
of Mrs. Sylvester's. 

«I can go in and tell her about it,” he said 
to himself. “She will perhaps give her a 
message for me.”’ 

He did not know how to begin, so Mrs. 
Sylvester said : 

«¢ True has just been here.”” 

«¢ Of all inappropriate names,’” he exclaimed. 
“‘ Why do you call her that?”’ 

She did not answer him at once, but after 
a moment said : 

“‘ You have always been unjust to her, even 
before you knew her. i wish you understood 
her. I wish that I had known. I might have 
saved you something.” 

‘¢ That is what I came for,” he said: “I 
suppose that she has told you the whole thing. 
A girl of that sort always would. The victory 
is of no use unless the victim is dragged at 
her chariot wheels. But that is not what [ 
want to tell you. I lost my temper and said 
some hard things. I want you to tell her that 
Iam sorry. I don’t take them back; they 
are quite true, but I need not have said them. 
Please tell her for me, will you?” 

He rose wearily and held out his hand. 

‘* Don’t go, Jack, I want to talk to you. A 
man can take a thing of this sort in so many 
different ways, and they are all hard, but I 
don’t want it to make you bitter, because, in a 
way, I am responsible for it. I know that 
True does not flirt intentionally. I may not 
be able to convince you, perhaps I cannot 
even justify her to you.’ She told him about 
her advice to Gertrude. ‘* You see,’’ she 
added, ‘she has simply carried out that advice 
literally as far as you are concerned, and you 
ought to do her the justice to admit that she 
has made no effort to win your love. I have 
several times been surprised by her manner to 
you, there was almost a lack of civility in it, 
and I had given up hoping that you could be 
even friends. She is very attractive, of course, 
and loves admiration, but all women do. She 
wins it too easily, that is the only trouble.” 

Wainwright was too wretched to accept 
Mrs. Sylvester’s explanation. As he was 
going away, he said: 

«¢ I am going back to Paris to-morrow, and,”” 
he added bitterly, “don’t loseallhope. Some 
experiments only succeed after a great many 
lives have been wasted in unsuccessful at- 
tempts to carry them through.” 





Lapy (attracted by the bright face of a 
child in a baby carriage): ‘* Whose child is 
this? *” 

Nurse (stolidly): ‘*St. Paul’s.”’ 

Lapy (starting): ‘ St. Paul’s? Impossible. 
He was a bachelor, and has been dead for 
centuries! *” 

Nurse: * Yes, she is a St. Paul’s orphan.”” 

(Light dawns on the lady’s mind.) 


TOO SMALL FOR HER VISION 


CHOLLY CHUMPLEIGH : **Why can you not 
read my mind without my telling you, Miss 
Coldeal ?” 

Miss CoLpEAL: “I suppose, Mr. Chump- 
leigh, it must be because I have not very strong 


”? 


eyes. 


To kick about the hat that’s high, 

I'll leave to other folk than I— 
Content to pray that woe betide 

The woman with the hat that’s—wide. 
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He weather is torrid, and I am debating 
Carlsbad—where it is splendid for the 


liver, and every one who thinks any- 
thing of himself should have a liver in spring— 
or Hombourg. It is a little bit early for the 
latter, and perhaps I shall content myself 
with a quaff of Saratoga Waters. Saratoga 
is not exactly the ideal place for a cure. It 
has become such a large bustling city, but 
then it is better to have hotels and shops 
where you can get your comforts than to be 
in the midst of a wilderness flanked by a 
trackless forest. 

Primeval things are not my liking, and I 
think I once said in this column that I should 
prefer the sound of the bells of tram horses 
to the song of the nightingale. Camping out 
may be all very well, but it strikes meas ex- 
tremely inconvenient and untidy. 

The big game—which half the time you do 
not get—hardly compensates you for the lack 
of sleeping accommodations, your morning 
bath and your trouble and discomfort gener- 
ally. Half the time you are obliged to dine 
on tinned things, and as for bathing in rivers 
and streams without a shower to cool and 
cleanse you afterward—well, give me my tub 
and my rub afterward. 

I have been somewhat to the play recently, 
and the otherevening I strolled into a music hall 
down town to hear Miss Vesta Tilley, who is 
a clever little body, and whom I remembered 
very well in London some years ago. 





NO OPTION 
Miss CHUMPLEIGH (haughtily): ‘* I select my friends.” 
.{ Miss Lypati: ‘* I suppose you have to. They would never select you.”’ 


Miss Tilley on Rotten Row was decidedly 
sporty. In her evening clothes she exhibited 
the one-button shirt, with a small diamond 
shirt-button—a little pronounced. On the 
Row she wore a very loud driving coat, a 
waistcoat of fancy barred flannel, a bright club 
tie with huge ends, a blue and white striped 
shirt, with white collar turned down in blue, 
and long blue and white cuffs tied with great 
bows of velvet ribbon in lieu of sleeve links. 
All this was a bit exaggerated. She had the 
last London walking boot of rounded patent 
leather, with tan uppers. Her morning suit 
was inimitable, and her trim figure was very 
pleasing in the cut-off cutaway morning coat 
of dittos, now so popular in London. 

I was so much pleased that I sent Meadows 
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to see her, and I really believe the fellow—I 
am surprised at Meadows, he is sucha con- 
servative generally—thought that the velvet 
bows were extremely smart. 

When shall we become civilized? I really 
believe at times we are degenerating. I can 
remember as a boy being invited to dine at 
many a house in New York, where the table 
and the appointments were simple but in per- 
fect taste. To-day, in England, we do not 
see much difference from the customs of 
twenty years ago, but in this comntry we are 
considered perfect savages if we.are not up to 
date. In consequence we have “ backslided,” 
and we are more barbaric than almost the 
settlers and miners of "49. A publication has 
been sent me recently, which is devoted to the 
study of ** good form,”’ and although I think 
there is certainly a great field, and some noble 
missionary work to be done in this direction, 
I only hope that the publishers will not allow 
their contributors to fall in grievous error, 
such as was perceptible in an article with the 
title «* A Fashionable Dinner.” 
When Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis made the unfortunate Van 
Bibber eat such terrific mixtures 
and overload his constitution at 
Delmonico’s, I thought that per- 
haps this was simply a phase of 
the writer’s character delineation. 
However, the Princess Aline and 
her friends have improved won- 
derfully from the Van Bibber 
standards, and I am sure that 
Mr. Davis's fiture characters will 
eat in a conventional manner. 

One of the first 
statements is that 
each napkin should 
be folded star-shaped 
on each plate, show- 
ing monogram and 
crest. Crests on 
linen in this country 
are both absurd and 
vulgar. Some of us 
are no doubt en- 
titled to bear arms, but in a dem- 
ocracy we should not emblazon 
this upon every article which we 
possess. I remember an Ameri- 
can woman—charming and clev- 
er, but a bit crude—who married 
a titled gentleman abroad, and 
who loved to bespangle herself 
with crests. Everything which 
could bear one was ornamented 
with the family coat-of-arms, and 
she spent days in stamping and 
embelishing each and every bit 
of furniture with this heraldic device. Again, 
as to flowers. Ferns or even orchids are cor- 
rect, but the former growing in a large, round 
silver fernpot in the centre of the table is very 
correct and smart. I know of some charming 
people who have a lot of old-fashioned silver, 
and who have arranged the antique coasters as 
flower-pots, and planted tiny ferns in them. 
These are grateful on a dinner table. Colored 
glasses are a source of abhorrence to me. I 
prefer clear, round glass of the most expensive 
kind. I do not care for monograms engraved 
on the glass, and as for crests—the vulgarity 
is obvious. I do not approve of cut glass, but 
to serve sauternes in green, Rhine wine in red, 
and so on, is something which is very foreign, 
but neither American, French or English. 
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The days of the sorbet are over, and therefore 
I cannot approve of this menu, copied from 
the publication, for a spring dinner. 

Little neck clams—all right. Cream o. 
artichokes soup—well, all right. Salmon cut- 
lets and cucumbers—not bad—but shad with 
roe preferable. Bouchees de volaille—per- 
haps. After this lamb with vegetables, and 
afterthis sweetbreads, and after this asparagus, 
and after this a sorbet—I should think one 
would need one—after this birds, salad and 
cheese, and after this ices and then Nesselrode 
pudding. One might imagine a part of this 
in winter, but in spring or in early summer— 
well I turn my thoughts toward Carlsbad at 
once. It makes me dyspeptic to think of it. 
In the language of my old and respected friend, 
Mrs. Yeamans—‘‘ Give me brandy, and Ill 
die dacent.”’ 


UP A TREE 


The green apple and the boy that gets it. 





NOT EASILY DISTINGUISHED 


VISITING FOREIGNER: ‘‘Is the color-line at all marked among the 
women of the South?’ 

NORTHERN LApy (who knows more of the ** Bloom of Youth’’ than 
she does of social distinctions): ‘* It is with some; but then again, others 
are so clever, you can't tell it from the flush of health.’” 


ONE THING ONLY 


HusBanD (sarcastically): ‘*Is there any- 
thing a woman cannot carry in her pocket- 
book ?” 

Wire: “ There is.”’ 

HusBAND: * What ?’’ 

Wire: “ Enough.” 


««T suppose 
the children 
get lots of 
new ideas 
at the kin- 
dergarten?”” 

*¢ Yes, in- 
deed. Why, 
my little girl 
won't give 
her doll any- 
thing _—ibut 
P asteurized 
milk.”” 


This is the 
season when 
the plated 
watch and 
the gilded 
youth sing 
together, 
tick! tick! ‘ 
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VIENNA 


(From Our Own Correspondent.) 


Ith the first spring blossoms our 

W Emperor's first great-grandchild 

has made its appearance in this 

world. The tiny princelet is the son of 
Archduke Joseph Augustin and Arch- 
duchess Augusta, daughter of Duchess 
Gisela of Bavaria, the eldest child of Em- 
peror Francis Joseph. The grandparents 
of the baby on the father’s side are the 
Archduke Joseph and the Archduchess 
Clotilde, who is a daughter of Princess 
Clementine of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and 
the entire family is in raptures over the 
advent of ‘this little morsel of pink and 
white flesh, who seems to have arrived 
among them in order to dispel the gloom 
which has hovered over our court ever since 
the death of the ill-fated, if much beloved, 
Crown Prince Rudolph, and the subse- 
quent nervous malady of Empress Eliza- 
beth. The young mother is fast recovering 
her strength, and it is a pretty picture to 
see her fondling her bonny boy just as if 
she were the simplest of ‘¢ petites bour- 
geoises,"” and playing with him as with 
an overgrown wax-doll, both mother and 
infant wrapped in billowy folds of web-like 
lace and diaphanous muslins in the large, light 
boudoir, the Pompadour silk hangings and 
white paneling of which are admirably suited 
to this idyl of happy and youthful mother- 
hood. The lily-of-the-valley being her favor- 


‘ite flower, her imperial grandfather has pre- 


sented Archduchess Augusta with a tiara of 
these graceful blossoms executed in pearls and 
diamonds, which is a regular masterpiece of 
the jeweler’s art. It was sent to herconcealed 
in a hamper of silvered straw, full to the brim 
with fragrant lilies-of-the-valley and of white 
violets, a lower which we in Austria consider 
lucky. 

At the charity concert which was given the 
other day under the auspices of the German 
Ambiassador, Count Philip Eulenburg, for the 
benefit of different German charities of this 
city, the display of tasteful dresses was unus- 
ually great. Countess Eulenburg wore a 
gown of light gray satin, the skirt covered 
with flowers and foliage, embroidered in pearls, 
and the front of the bodice finished by a deep 
pearl fringe headed by embroidery to match. 
In the sleeves and train large brocaded tulips 
made their appearance in a very pale shade of 
Persian lilac, with a little foliage on a pearl 
satin ground. The pearl fringes of the 
sleeves exactly match the tint of some old 
point lace on the bodice, and the train was 
lined with very dark violet satin. A bride of 
the year brought out on this occasion for the 
first time some very rare old Mechlin lace 
presented to her in her “corbeille.” The 
dress itself was of sea-shell pink satin, with a 
perfectly plain skirt and bodice with loose 
coat fronts lined with white satin. The beau- 
tiful lace formed a deep basque, a vest, 
berthe and sleeves, and clusters of pink 
heather were deftly put in here and there 
under the lace of the sleeves. The train was 
in a delicate tint of primrose satin, brocaded 
with silvery thistles with their green stems and 
buds. The buckle that secured it was a very 
handsome antique piece of fine gold set with 
remarkably large and lovely diamonds and 





rubies. Another and still more gorgeous 
gown, donned by a white-haired but exceed- 
ingly well-preserved dowager, was of pansy 
velvet nearly covered with old lace and re- 
lieved with bows of mauve satin ribbon. 
The train was of brocade in a lighter shade 
of violet, the design being pansies of every 
possible hue. It fell royally from a watteau 
plait, and was turned up on one side and 
draped with old lace. Among the numerous 
guests were the Duke of Cumberland, Prin- 
cess Mary of Hanover, Prince Rudolph 
Liechtenstein, Count Kilmansegg, etc., etc. 
The presence of the Duke of Cumberland and 
the royal family of Hanover created much 
comment from the fact that it was the first 
time in nearly twenty-five years that the royal 
family of Hanover has participated in any 
function of a German official character, nor 
have they ever intermingled with the members 
of the German Embassy during all that period 
of a quarter of a century. This step is attrib- 
uted to the renewal of friendly relations be- 
tween the Duke and the German Emperor. 
The most brilliant event of the season has 
without doubt .been the féte given last week 
by Prince Windischgraetz, our Minister-Pres- 
ident. Nearly two thousand invitations had 
been sent out, and early in the evening an 
endless string of equipages thronged the Her- 
rengasse, the Graben, and as far back as the 
Josefsplatz, the countless carriage lamps re- 
lieving the darkness in a halo of yellow light. 
Before the palace entrance ladies decked in 
laces and satins, shimmering with all the col- 
ors of the rainbow, and men wearing glittering 
military and court uniforms, descended from 
their state carriages and disappeared into the 
flower-filled hall. In the first drawing-room 
Princess Windischgraetz, clad from head to 
foot in marvelous antique brocade of a soft 
gold color, with raised silver flowers all over it, 
received her guests with the assistance of her 
mother, Princess Auersperg, the latter wearing 
a superb gown of russet old point lace over 
black satin, and on her silvery hair a listle cap 
of gold lace set with unique old Brazilian 


diamonds and pearls as big as robins’ eggs. 
It seemed to me as if the entire rank and 
fileof Austro-Hungarian nobility and beauty 
had made a point of being present; 
the Hohenlohe, Liechtenstein, Shénborn, 
Wurmbrand, Kalnoky, Hunyadi, Traun, 
Trauttmansdorff, Festetics, Potocki, and 
hundreds more of our great nobles arriving 
separately or in groups, were followed by 
the corps diplomatique in full force. The 
decorations of the rooms were absolutely 
fairy-like in their fragrant lavishness of 
costly exotics, illumined by myriads of tiny 
pink electric, globes shaped like strange 
dream-like flowers. 

Prince Alfred Montenuovo came late 
and looked greatly worried, for his father, 
Prince Wilhelm, who had been suffering 
from an attack of influenza, and who was 
sojourning in Doebling to seek recovery in 
the pure mountain air that blows through 
the Danube valley, was—as he told me — 
not doing well. Nobody, however, would 
have believed it possible that the end was 
so near, and it was a great shock to us all 
to hear four days later that the old Prince 
had succumbed to violent inflammation of 
the lungs. Prince Wilhelm was the son 
of Archduchess Marie Louise, second 
wife of Napoleon 1., and for the past 
fifteen years his mental condition had been 
the cause of much anxiety to his family. He 
had, however, many hours of complete 
lucidity, during which his bright and attractive 
self seemed unimpaired. He was thoroughly 
conscious to the end, and so to speak, saw 
himself die, the veil which had for so long 
partly obscured his intellect having been raised 
by poor humanity’s last visitor. He talked 
calmly and collectedly with his son, and sent 
loving messages to all the old friends of whom 
he had lost sight in the latter portion of his 
long life. This death will interfere with 
many of the spring festivities to which we were 
looking forward, and many pretty ‘ Con- 
tesserln*’ mourn to-day the manifold pleas- 
ures which they had in prospect for May and 


June. Baroness Wallsee. 
Vienna, April, 1895. 
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RAUDNITZ AND CREED GOWNS—CREPE TEA- 
GOWNS—CASINO FROCKS—ENGLISH TWO- 
MILE WHISTLE-BRACELET——-DIAMOND COMET 


He majority of us are turned out this 
summer into very square-rigged craft, 
and carry our sails so puffed out from 

head to toe with flying colors, so many and so 
vivid iris-hued gala of pomp and show, inter- 
mixed with such glittering and sparkling arm- 
ament, we really 
have become 
quite formidable, 
and to get our 
dues should have 
the majesty of 
space and broad 
harbors to show 
off in. But it is 
not in the na- 
ture of things 
that fitness should 
ever fall where 
most it is needed, 
rather the re- 
verse is the law, 
as is proved when 
some hundreds of 
us are launched 
upon the narrow 
straits of town 
thoroughfares. a 

Owing to the independence ot woman's 
steering tendencies now and then, there is a 
crush of wire, hair-cloth, reeds, fibre chamois 
and various newfangled crinolines and stiff- 
nesses so much in vogue. No lives are lost in the 
encounter, but for a telling, heavy broadside, 
commend me to the pres- 
ent fashion to hold its 
own beautifully. 

The beauty frocks of 
the summer are al] har- 
vested, boxed, ready for 
shipment to their various 
expositions by sea, by 
lake, by mountain. An 
emballeuse must be clear 
indeed to fold these mar- 
velous gowns of gauze, of 
lace, of chiffon, with their 
plaitings and frillings, and 
have them arrive as if no 
mortal hand had ever touched them, nor 
trunk masher had tossed them and pitched 
them on their heads, played the mischief 
with them on boat and train. We are not 
half enough alive to that kind of skill. No 
one thinks of going without two extra pieces 
of luggage—the hat-box and sleeve trunk. 
As nearly every gown must have its bonnet, 
hat or coiffure, a good-sized box is needed, 
while the sleeves are of so much more im- 
portance they travel in a compartment all by 
themselves. They are taped and fastened 
down to the trays, so that they are as immov- 
able as old Gib. 

With the revival of all these lovely gossa- 
mer gowns—and a brilliant one it is—come 
the ruffed and flounced skirts, with their 
countless yards of lace and insertion, and 
wide laces combined with the material as part 
of the skirts, and ribbons wherever they look 
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best, and though last, by far not the least,’ the 
fichu, the graceful, bewitching fichu a la Marie 
Antoinette fichu of lace, of mull, of chiffon- 
ette, draped or tied, or the modification of it, 
crossing the back of a high-necked gown, and 
ending on the shoulders with bows of silk or 
ribbon. This, then, is the genre of go-~n for 
maid and matron. The lovely transparent 
grenadines, batistes, gauzes, tissues, mousse- 
lines, are all hanging loose from their pretty 
silk petticoat linings, which are in harmony 
or in vivid contrast, as the best effect is gained. 
The lawns and washable materials have the 
skirts oftener plain than trimmed, 
but when one prefers trimming, 
the needlework insertion is pre- 
ferred, or the lace and embroid- 
ery entre-deux, and flouncing, 
which is softer and newer. 

One should use yellow lace 
where it is possible, 
as it is so very be- 
coming, and so much 
en vogue, especially 
in chemisettes, collars 
and cuffs—accessor- 
that few gowns are 
made without. 

All the sylphides 
are obliged to wear 
the small steel crino- 
line encased in mus- 
lin, trimmed up with 
lace to keep the gauzy 
skirts in shape. The little mus- 
lin-framed bustle, as I said months ago, has 
become a necessity. The organ plaits— 
stifly crinolined—were hideous things, and 
have given way to much more graceful ar- 
rangement of drapery at the waist-band. 

Two charming gowns, one from Raudnitz, 
the other from Creed, 
the former a white piqué, 
the latter a yachting af- 
fair in white alapaca, are 
part of the wardrobe of a 
recently returned éle- 
gante. They are both in 
two pieces, jacket and 
skirt, with two blouses to 
each. The white pique 
skirt measures seven yards, 
is perfectly plain, except 
for two embroidered de- 
signs on the lower part 
of front seams, done in 
three shades of Delft blue. The jacket 
is chicisimé. Short, full ruffle back, fronts 
a trifle longer and half fitting, a rolling 
collar, and the oddest pique jabot hang- 
ing down. Enormous gigot sleeves with 
Henri-Deux cuffs. The collar, jabot, cuffs 
and lower edge of jacket fronts were all 
embroidered to match the skirt, in blue or 
Delft. The skirt of the white alapaca was 
simply lined with white silk, and untrimmed. 
It hung to perfection, with a width of six 
yards. A velvet jacket of hyacinth blue, the 
square loose matelot, with bouffante sleeves, 
and no trimming whatever, but its beautiful 
lining of white faille. The cachet lay in the 
great flaring, fitted piqué collar, one mass of 
embroidery and appliquéd Russian lace and 
narrow band of the lace turned flat over 
wrists of sleeves. Many of the smart women 
in Paris are wearing these square, short jackets. 





But it is the way they wear them, you know, 
that gives them their chic. 

The mohairs have taken, I was going to 
say, surprisingly, but when one sees what fine 
colors they come in, and how they look when 
made by the right sort of faiseuse, one is glad 
to say nothing answers better for a tout-aller 
for coolness and shedding of dust, and looks so 
smart besides. 

Two such pretty evening gowns, and one 
with pointed bodice! Women with their 
fortunes in their figures are quite restless un- 
der the blouse fronts and round waists. But 
as fashion is far from being exigeante there is 
no reason in the world why pretty figures 
should not have their show off. This pointed 
bodice gown was of cyclamen pink grenadine 
and gauze in stripes, with satin crinklings be- 
tween. A ruching of pinked silk finished the 
bottom of the skirt, whtich was loose and hung 
over a paler shade 
of cyclamen. Dé- 
colleté bodice, with 
bertha flaring into 
epaulettes of liz- 
zard-green  crépe, 
over which was 
fitted lovely old 
Maline lace mellow 
with age. Nearly 
the entire sleeve, to 
elbow —immensely 
wide—was draped 
with the lace, and 
caught by green crépe rosettes 

The other frock was very suitable to wear 
at Casino entertainments, where one might 
drop in from driving. A pale amber ground 
taffeta, strewn with bright yellow, mauve and 
purple pansies. Wide skirt, seams piped 
with leaf-brown satin. Bodice round and 
belted with double-faced brown satin sash 
ribbon, loops and flowing ends to hem. Blouse 
plastron of yellow gauze, with satin crinklings 
embroidered with turquoise beads, and striped 
with appliquéd lace. Jonquil-yellow gauze 
festoonings over the tops of taffeta elbow 
sleeves ; a lace band and bow for arm-band. 
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1304 
Fig. 1305—Model for insertion and lace Fig. 1304— Bodice front or gray silk, 
trimming for summer gown, challie gown. red. trimmed with rows of jet from coliar to waist- 
‘ ; Fig. 1300—Model for chiffon, or gs i Fig. 1301—Plaid silk bodice with yoke and line. : . 
Fig. 1302—Black straw hat, faced with ¢ oe Be, bodi ey ns epaulets in solid colored silk. Fig. 1306 Fichu of fine mull, with em- 
“ — Fig. 1307—Spotted foulard silk with bodice broidered edge worn over lawn, or batiste, or 


blue velvet, with pale pink rose at side. Trim- 
ming, black chiffon and black cock’s feathers. Fig. 1303—Pale red straw, trimmed with front, covered with lace, or gauze, or chiffon, summer silk gown. 


shaded pink and red roses and ribbon bows or Fig. 


1328—White cloth collar worn over 
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SUMMER UNDERWEAR. 


Our stock of 
‘‘FURLEY & BUTTRUM” | 
celebrated London made Un- 
derwear includes Gauze, 





Wool, Merino, and silk-and- | 
wool garments. 
English Silk Underwear 
and Hosiery we have in all) 
styles and qualities for Men, 
Women and Children. 


Ladies’ Swiss Ribbed | 
Vests, all shapes, in fine | 
Merino, Lisle Thread and) 


Silk, are shown at attractive | 
prices. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., | 
Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


Jal. | 
Constable KCo, | 


Spring vie Summer | 
WRAPS, 
Walking and Carriage 


GOWNS, 


Mountain and Seaside | 


COSTUMES. 
Broadway A 19th a. 


NOTE, .-—Commencing June Ist, our store will 
close at 12 o'clock Saturdays, 








NEW YORK. 






| RHINE=VIOLETS. 


THE QUEEN OF PERFUMES, | 


Wonderfully true to nature | 
and more lasting than any 
other scent of its name. 
Distilled from freshly 
gathered Rhine Violets. 
A specialty par excellence. 





All the rage in Europe 
at the present time. 





der. 





Ladies Who Value 


A refined complexion must use Pozzoni’s Pow 
It produces a soft and beautiful skin. 











“ Plate that Wears.’’ 


lleriden 
Britannia 


Co.’s 





Gold and Silver Plate 


has all the artistic character 
of the best solid ware at a 
fraction of the cost. 

Otherwise 
the 


largest business in our line in 


And it wears. 


we would not have 


the world. 


Meriden Britannia Co. 
MADISON SQUARE 


208 FIFTH AVE, 1128-1130 BROADWAY. 










Rob Roy 


Extension Sole. 
Latest shape in Shoes. 
Balmoral, 
Russia Leather (Tan) 


$3.00 
NONE BETTER. 


EVERY PAIR 
WARRANTED. 
Send your size,and we will 


ship immediately on 
receipt of price. 


M.S. Kart, 
123 NASSAU oot 
8q¢ NASSAU STREET 

New York. 

Correspondence invited. 

Send for Catalogue. 


Rop Roy 
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FOR A JUNE WEDDING 


A Rich, Deeply Cut, Brilliant 
piece of Cut Glass makes a hand- 
some present, and is always appre- 
ciated. We sell an 8-inch, nicely 
cut, Salad or Berry Bowl for $5.00, 
Shall we send our No. 5-F Illus- 
trated Catalogue, or will you call at 
store ? 





5052 W 22nd. St. New York. 
170 Bellevue Ave. Newport. RL 


heatena! 


Cooks in a minute ! 

Every grocer sells it ! 

Has no equal on earth ! 
The perfect breakfast food.! 


HEALTH FOOD CO., 61 sth Ave. | 


| 


relist for 


fam 'TseAsTig 
\KIDDER’S PASTILLES nn pal 
EEE 


,PTice35 
STOW. 
jestown. Maas. | 


Although the lining may tear, the 
Fibre Chamois interlining remains 
firm and substantial, holding the 
dress to its original shape. 


You can’t ** down’’ 
puffed sleeves that 
are supported by 


Fibre Chamois 


Comes in three weights. 
No. 10.—Light. No. 20.—Medium. 
No. 30.—Heavy. 
Width, 64 inches. 
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Beware of 
worthless tmita- 
tations. See that 
what you buy ts 
stamped 


FIBRE 
a 
CHAMOIS. 


At the Lining 
Counter of all 
Dry Goods 
Stores. 











GRACEFUL 
DURABLE 
BEAUTIFUL 






FITTED witH "“G & J” TIRES 


“WHICH GIVE NO TROUBLE ¥ 
Handsome catalogue tree at Rambier agencies 


Gormutty & JerFery Mra. Co. 


| Chicago, Boston, Washington, New York. 
Brooktyn, Oetrot, Coventry, Gagiand 


| 


«| BEEMAN’S- 


I. M. Jenkins 


Tailor and Breeches Maker, 
207 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Correct London Styles 


For Dress, Frock and Lounging Suits and 


Chesterfields. GOLF SUITS 
| with CAPS, CAPES and STOCKINGS. 


For Spring wear, 


Pig-Skia Leggings. 


Bullfinch Breeches with Leather 
Knees also Leather Breeches and 





SPECIALTIES. 
| Riding, Hunting, Knickerbocker 
Breeches and Leggings. 

All Garments Cut in Strict English Style, 


| Form for self-measurement on application 
and fit GUARANTEED. 


| The only practical Breeches Maker in this 
country. 


| 
42d St., Wert, 


AT “THE POPULAR SHOP” | *2¢5s> = 


[Trademarks Registered.\ 
INEXPENSIVE ** LIBERTY’ watt PAPERS 
FOR COLONIAL COUNTRY HOUSES, 


ENGLISH. 
Washable Plain Tints, 
Washable Flowered 
Landscapes, [Chintzes, | 
Hunting Scenes, 


FRENCH. 
| Stripes—-Pompadour, 
| Stripes— Moire, 
Damask Effects, 
Tapestry—Verdure, 
Nursery Rhymes, Tapestry—Storied, 
Glazed Tile, Cluny Canvas. 


INEXPENSIVE ‘* LIBERTY "” sturrs. 
FOR COLONIAL COUNTRY HOUSES. 


The Art Velvets, The Kobe Crepes, 
The Bolton Tapestries, The London Cordureys, 
The Calcutta Nets, The Madras Plaids, 
The Casement Muslins, | The Morris Tapestries, 
The Cairo Lattice, The Persian Prints, 
The Cluny Canvas, The Turkey Priats, 
The Indian Dhurries, The Veivet Prints, 
The Jaypore Prints, The Yacht Canvas, 
The Kenilworth Cre- The Yorkshire Denims. 
tonnes, 

BR Not Sampled—persenal inspection invited. 

“LIBERTY " Wall Papers and Stuffs—Carriage 
tree to all Parts of the States. 


OME PICTURES OF AN OLD DUTCH 
TOW N—THE “ NIEU AMSTER- 
DAM” BLUE PLATES, 
(Copyright, 1895, by J. P. McHugh). 





The Town, - - 1656; The Water Poort, 1678 
The Governor's In Beaver Street - 1679 
House, - 1642 ; Old Trinity, 1737 
The Stadt Huys, - 1642 | In Canal Street, - 1800 
The White Fort. - 1675 ; The President's 
The City Hall, 1699 House, - + 1795 
AND 


The Datch Church at Sleepy Hollow, 1699. 
The Headquarters of Washington at Newburgh, 
1779- 


THESE ARE TO BE HAD a. Ayr” 
AT THE “ POPULAR SHOP,” | pypen sve 





(Trademarks Registered.) 





— THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION—See that 
the name Bm aa is 
on each wrapper. 


THE PERFECTION 
OF CHEWING GUM 


And a Delicious Remedy 
fer indigestion and 
Sea-Sickness. 

Send § cen’ for 
‘ sampic package. 
. Beeman Chemiec.! Co. 
rog Lake St., Cleveland, 
Originators of 
PrEPsin CHEWING Gum 








Health and Comeiiness are a result of cleanliness— 
all three are obtained by the use of 


S-a-n-a-d-o-r Skin Soap. 
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Fig. 1326—Parisian bonnet in lavender and 
white, with shoulder cape of black cloth, and 
bunches of violets at throat. 


Fig. 1327—Fichu of fine mull and lace, and 
Paris hat, fine black leghorn, trimmed with 
black ostrich feathers, 











Fig. 1299—Hat in blue straw, trimmed with 


embroidered edge gauze and osprey. 


354 


Figs, 1308 and 1309—Back and front of cos- 


tume composed of lace and insertion trimmed 
lawn. Puff sleeves and stock of white silk. 
Sleeves can be of the lawn. 
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It FLOATS 


At all grocery stores east of the Rocky Mountains two sizes of Ivory 
Soap are sold; one that costs five cents a cake, and a larger size. The 
larger cake is the more convenient and economical for laundry and general 
household use. If your Grocer is out of it, insist on his getting it for you. 


THe Procrer & Gamace Co., Cin’Ti. 











upon the keys of a Chickering Piano produces 
a clear, refined, singing, musical quality of tone. 
This pertect relation of touch and tone is one of 
the features which for seventy years have made the 


HCN EOS 


a standard of excellence among the greatest 
pianists as well as in homes of culture. The 
past year marks an epoch in piano manufacture 
because of the improvements made in the Chick- 
ering. Examine our new styles before buying. 





Every Piano is Guaranteed for Five Years. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
Founded 18% 791 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 





Write for Catalogue and Prices. 





SERVED OVER ANY BAR IN THE WORLD 


HE CLUB ~ 





MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKY, HOLLANDGIN, 
Tom GIN, VERMOUTH & YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be 
made.of absolutely pure and well ma- 
tured liquors, and the mixing equal to 
the best cocktails served over any bar 
in the world. Being compounded in 
accurate proportions, they will always 
be found of uniform quality, 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cock- 
tails made ot the same materiai and 


must be the better. 


Try our YORK Cocktail—made 
"F. without any sweetening—dry and de- 
licious. A sample 4-ounce bottle sent 
to any address, prepaid, tor 40. 


Avoid Imitations. 

For Sale by all Druggists & Dealers. 

G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors, 

36 Broadway, New York, Hartford, Conn. 
and 20 ee W. London, England. 


a 


LONDON. 
Government Offices, and all Clubs, Hotels ty Restaurants. 
‘For Sale by all Grocers, 











Send 15 cents to above address for Sample Bottle. 





Perfume the Breath 


UL EASE THE THROAT FROM 
HOARS| 


= all 
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26 BEAVER ST.,W.Y. COLE saants PORU.s. 















A BETTER COCKTAIL AT HOME THAN iS 


COCKTAILS 


proportions, the one whicn is aged 
| 


Deodorant 


Powder 
FOR 





and similar toilet uses. 


Destroys all Odor 
of Perspiration 


The only odorless and harmiess antiseptic. 
FOR SALE AT ALL.NOTION COUNTERS. 
Sample Box of Powder, agc. 


Mailed by NEW YORK SHIELD CO. 
166 GREENE STREET, NH. Y- 








MORNING, NOON 
AND NIGHT, 


You can leave Grand Central Station, the very centre 
of the city, 


For Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, in a magnifi- 
cently equipped train, 


Via the New York Central, 
The Great Four-track Trunk Line. 


Trains depart from and arrive at 
Grand Central Station, New York, 


Connecting the east and west, 
by the New York Central Lines. 


Chicago is only 24 hours away ; 
Cincinnati 22; St, Louis 30. 


Eleven through trains each day, 
Practically a train every hour, via 


“AMERICA’S GREAT- 
EST RAILROAD.” 





Imitators 
are kept busy —_ 


| to make “ just as 


aS e... 


Skirt Binding. 
They can’t do it. 


Be sure you see S. H. & M. on the label 
of every bolt, if not, don’t take it. 
A set of the’ S. H. & M.“ miniature res showing 


fi 
the latest Parisian costumes, mailed for 1 1c. in stamps. 
Book on * How to Bind the Dress Skirt" mailed free. 


good as” 


The S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 600, N. Y. 
**S.H.& M."* Dress Stays are the Best. 





A PERFECT CORSET 


The Pansy 
CorsetCom- 
pany, for 
over 29 
years at 
8) ae 
Broadway, 
have re- 
moved to 


more com- 
modious 
quarters at 





903 Broadway, Cor. 20th St. 
New York. 


THE PANSY CORSET COMPANY 





Bien 4 


“Or 19 Murray St., 


N. Y. City.” 


GREAT SOUTHERN & WESTERN RAILWAY, 


Dn Overland Route between America and Eyrope.* 


wn—Cork, Blarney Castle, Glengarriff, Lakes 
of Killarney, Dublin. Special 
trains run from Queenstown 
in connection with American 
steamers. 
New York are 
months, allowing stop-over privileges. 


Baggage checked New York to London. 
For descriptive folders, tickets, tours, etc., apply to 


C. A, BARATTONI, Gen’! Agt. 852 Broadway, New Yor:. 


A Cruise to the Mediterranean 


By specially chartered steamer, “ Friesland" (;,116 
tons), January 29, 1896, visiting Bermuda, Gibralta., 

Malaga, Granada, Alhambra, Algiers, Cairo; 10 
daysin Palestine, Beyrout, Ephesus, Constantinople, 
Athens, Rome, Nice; only $550 and up, excursions, 
fees, etc., included. Organized and accompanied 
by F. C. Clark, ex-U. S, Vice-Consul at Jerusalem. 
Ocean tickets all lines. 30 partiesto Europe, Send 


| for Tourist Gazette. 


| ROUND THE WORLD PARTY STARTS Oct, 8, 


F.C. CLARK, Tourist Agent, 


111 Broadway, New York, 



































Tickets issued in 
good for three 
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Fig. 1319—Bodice trimmed with puffings Fig. 1315 -Gray crépon skirt, with Eton Fig. 1314— Fancy silk or challie. Bodice 
of silk in some cofitrasting color. Puff sleeves, jacket of black satin. Revers of gray satin front of lace, showing through pointed open- 
with a gathering of the material forming an embroidered with jet. Waistcoat of finelawn, ing in the silk or challie. 
epaulet. trimmed with Valenciennes. 
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(Continued from page iii.) | | 
and still is officially used and, consequently, | 
recognized by the National and State Gov- 





















































ernments. 
The Department of State published, in 


1892, an account of the formation and | B 4] C 
adoption of the Great Seal of the United ~ tman 0. 


States. In 1776 Dr. Benjamin Franklin, | 
John Adams and Thomas Jefferson were a | 
committee to adopt a form for an official | 

seal. The one they devised was finally re- Ladies Dressmaking 
fused—quarterly of six, one each for Eng- rh 
land, Ireland, Scotland, France, Germany 


mas B U D D 


ind Holland. After passing through several and Tailoring Dept. improved - ‘ . 
tages of modification the present form was | A interlining UNDERWEAR FOR SPRING 
dopted in 1885. The President has a | Y, and Messrs. Allan Sally & Co.'s high 


” -tiffening 


semi-official seal. The State Departments, ¢ . 

the U. S. Senate and House of Representa- THIRD FLOOR. / / | grade Merino, Natural Wool, Bright 

tives, and the Department of Justice also | i for and Spun Silk, etc. 

have their proper official arms. Each State,| » ; ’ / 

on being admitted to the Union, adopted an Arrangements have been made so - rina GOLF HOSE AND GAITERS 
fficial seal and coat-of-arms. | that orders can be taken for Tai- os : f ai 
The arms of the thirteen original States | : Walki J ; capes, etc. MADISON SQUARE, WEST 

underwent various changes, some coming lor -made Suits, y alking, Carriage, It not only preserves the fashionable N. Y. 


from the royal or colonial governors’ coat- 
armor and seals. William Penn’s arms were 
n the early seals of Pennsylvania and Dela- | separate waists and skirts, at very | no amount of crushing can hurt it a 
ware. Lord Baltimore’s arms were also used | 5 : | 
for the same purpose in Maryland. The | short notice, and at 
royal seal of England was used for Massa- 
chusetts until 1775. New Jersey used, in 
1664, the seal of Berkeley and Carteret. 
The history of these seals is an interesting 


Dinner and Reception Dresses, flare of the skirt, but is so elastic that 


particle. Takes the place 
of hair cloth, crinoline 
and all other interlinings. 


Very Reasonable Prices 


64 inches wide—in three 








proof of the official recognition of the growth ~oeueee- shades—adds style to the 
of American coat-armor. Pas cule ow ’ » 
The ecclesiastical and corporation seals Also, a number of whole gown. For sale everywhere 





TAILOR-MADE 
SUITS, at |\CELEBRATED HATS 


| AND 
$ OO JS. OO. TH F RAP HAEL Lapies’ Rounp Hats AND Bonnet 
‘ ; f \ NNETS 
je: OR ” 


PE RFORATED | THe Duntap SILK UMBRELLA. 
ABSORBING 178 AND 180 FIFTH AVE., 





Viau’s Corsets, 
LONG-WAISTED, 
NO PADDING. 


These corsets give a 
perfect curve tothe form, 
there being no pressure 
on the chest, as the 
spring holds the corset 
in a natural way with- 
out any padding. Send 
for circular. 


Price, $2.50 Up. 
B. VIAU, 
153 W. 23d St., 


Near 6th Ave., New York. 





bet. 22d and 23d Sts., l New York. 
181 BROADWAY, near Cortlandt St., 
PALMER House, CHICAGO, 
914 CHESTNUT ST,, PHILADELPHIA, 


4&a~ Accredited Agencies in all Principal Cities, 





WALKING DRESSES, 


at 


: 4S. 55.0 YL, es 
tate fac ce BEING ONE-HALF 
Beware of Imitations 


ORIGINAL PRICES. 


MONARCH 
KING OF BICYCLES. 


| 18th St, 19th St. and Sixth dve. TRESS SHIE LDS! *slutely the Best That Money Can 


Produce. 
Riese: thee . HAVE NoFQuAL | 
| SUMMER RESORTS FVERY PAIR GUARANTEED. 





We have made and sold the original Hand- 
Made Water Cracker for 94 years. Every 
Cracker is stamped simply and plainly 


Manufactured by | 
~ RAPHAEL & CAHILL, ) 
EQUINOX HOUSE m80 Broadway, N.Y. | 


a) on a = more, no SUMMER RESORT 
cracker wamped otherwise if 70x mast @|| OPEN JUNE 19 
@ "a corginel, MANCHESTER, VERMONT) 


¢ ESTABLISHED 1801. 4 Send for descriptive book, Dogs net taken. G R E A 7 W E S T ERN. 
E. , CRvES FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of 

oo FOUR MODELS, $85.00 & $100.00 


Now used in many of the best 
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hotels, clubs and homes, in Send 2-cent stamp for elegant 40-page 
preference to foreign catalogue. 
vintages. inmehia 
| T ‘ 
MONARCH 


For particulars, prices, etc., 





Best", Tonic,“Pabsi* Malt Extract we CYCLE MFG. CO., 
suniption of this bods tence prtect toate roto end Kosar Pleasant Valley bi 
$ perfect health, strength and beauty. ; Lake and Halsted Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
It soothes the most wakeful to delicious slumber. ; At Druggists.. Wine Company, 
RHEIMS, Eastern Distributing and Sales Agents, 
STEUBEN Co., New York. THE C. F. GUYON CO., Ltd., 





79 Reade St. and 97 Chambers St., N.Y. 





‘ , ; : ‘ ‘ , » , : § ‘rancisco, Portl. ’ 
$100 a grain for all poisonous ingredients found in | Ladies, Why suffer with harsh skin, S-m-m-a-d-o-) | Try S-a-n-a-d-o-r Skin Soap, and you will be Branches: San Francisco, Portland, Salt Lake 


S-a-n-a-d-o-r Skin Soap. | Shin Soap wi:! soften, brighten and beautify ? | surprised at its effects upon your hands, City, Denver, Memphis, Detroit. 
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form another distinct proof, sanctioned by 
use, of the right to bear coat-armor in this 
country, First is the great seal of the House 
of Bishops, the members having diocesan 
seals for official use, as the Bishops of Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota, New Jersey, Maryland, 
and Bishop Coxe of New York. Bishop 
Potter of this city impales his family arms 
with those of the State—dexter. The city 
of Philadelphia has an official seal or coat- 
of-arms, and also Harvard College and the 
Society of Colonial Wars, the above being 
examples of a few out of the long list of cor- 
porations using such to-day. All individuals 
may use their own proper and legal seals, 
either representing their family arms or some 
selected device. Book-plates have been and 
are being used more than ever for the display 
of heraldic designs, utilizing the family coat- 
armor. 

No surer or more convincing proof can be 
offered as evidence of a custom than habitual 
usage. 

This is the ground for publishing such a 
long list of names and dates, for the customs 
of our forefathers are thus indicated regard- 
ing the oft-disputed question of heraldry. 
The list is shortened and compiled in such a 
manner that it may be readily and easily ac- 
cessible to all. 

In closing, I can do no better than add 
that which Palliot, the great French author- 
ity of the seventeenth century, names armory, 
** La Vraye Et Parfaite Science Des Armoi- 
ries.” The true and perfect—true because 
it cannot be falsely represented, and perfect 
because it indicates name and descent at a 
glance. 





On 


THE MASTER, BY I. 


R. Zangwill, in this vigorous and 
M brilliantly written novel, not only 
shows strength of purpose, but his 
deep convictions of the governing laws of 
ethical truths. Mathew Strange, the hero 
and ‘* Master,’’ is the result of a dual 
heredity. All that was romantic and artistic, 
as well as weak in his nature, came from his 
Gallic mother, in whose nervous tempera- 
ment lay slumbering a love for the beautiful 
and a tendency toward romance. From his 
hardy, seafaring father, in whose veins 
Scotch blood and a Puritan ancestry had not 
been infused in vain, he got his sturdy hon- 
esty, firmness of purpose, energy of charac- 
ter and powers of endurance. ‘This the au- 
thor fully recognizes, also how cruelly handi- 
capped mankindemay be by hurtful inheri- 
tances, as well as blest by beneficent ones; at 
the same time, the emphatic moral deduction 
of this most interesting and admirable story 
is that the individual alone, by his intelli- 
gent and conscientious personal efforts, can 
ever hope to gain that self-mastery, which is 
the necessary foundation of all true character. 
The book is replete with instances afford- 
ing proof of these premises. Witness the won- 
derful delineation of the boy and the man’s 
life, his terrible struggles with abject poverty, 
his sordid, mean surroundings in the bleak 
Nova Scotia home, his repeated defeats and 
plucky endeavors to gain the artistic goal 
he had placed high above his humble plane, 
his determination to be a painter—to win 
fame, and some day be himself a ** Master.’* 
The divine afflatus of arc enabled him to 
surmount the difficulties of years, to grow up 
to young manhood clean and free from the 
stains of debauchery that lay in wait at 
every turn. The realization of his dream 
comes to him at last when he has saved 
enough money to reach London and enter 
Granger’s studio for instruction. 

This situation gives Mr. Zangwill chance 
for his abounding humor and for felicitous 
description of art life. Every nationality, 
young and old, genius and dunce, assemble 
at ** Granger’s.”’ The air of student life, its 
Bohemian atmosphere, are as strong as brine 
from the sea wafting in our nostrils. All 
the flow of merry or caustic wit; speeches, 


ZANGWILL 





snarling or cross ; criticisms, gay or chaffing, 
are inimitably told with a detail of scenes, a 
sparkle of dialogue, con amore, a consistency 
of character and logical outcome of incident, 
such as only Du Maurier has given. This 
chapter is in itself a delightful, exhilerating 
comedy. This pearl of humor is found in 
allof Mr. Zangwill’s writings, together with 
the happiest outbursts of enthusiasm over 
works of art and the beauties of nature. 

Mathew Strang, strong of soul, after passing 
scathlessly through every trial, and hav- 
ing gained his foothold in art, is destined to 
lose it by over generosity to a spendthrift 
cousin. ‘The despairing lad fails to recover 
his losses, and journeys back heart broken to 
his bleak, Provincial home. There he is 
confronted with the overmastering temptation 
of his life, marriage—marriage without love 
—the selling of himself for money where- 
with to pursue his art. This tragedy involves 
his life, and plunges him into the tortures of 
the Inferno. Years pass—success—fame— 
are won, the world and its honors are at his 
feet. Then into his starved life enters the 
ideal woman—the one woman for whom and 
through whom he may mount the stars. The 
story is nowhere so strongly handled as at 
this point, in the days of the Devonshire 
Idyl, and all it held for Mathew Strang and 
Eleanor Wynwood. ‘The crisis is reached in 
the struggle between his higher and lower 
self, between honor and dishonor. Bravely 
does he fight the battle, wavering now and 
again, when he sees the future he must ac- 
cept. He frees himself at last, seeing clearly 
the obligation of his life lies in the direction 
of the woman he married and their children. 
** Not out of any deference to the marriage 
tie, but as individual to individuals.’’ (Har- 
per & Brothers. ) 


TENTING ON THE PLAINS, 
CUSTER 


BY ELIZABETH B,. 


One of the greatest charms of Mrs. 
Custer’s delightful books is her unconscious 
self-revelation of an unusually engaging 
personality. No matter with what pre- 
possessions one approaches her work, nor 
with what prejudice it is read, the result 
is the same—a profound admiration for 
the woman who, while modestly disclaiming 
any title to higher honor than is involved in 
having been the true help-meet of a brave 
soldier, quite simply writes herself down a 
heroine of a worthy mate. 

This very simplicity it is which, leading 
Mrs. Custer to write of what interested her, 
the reader who finds the four hundred pages 
of Tenting on the Plains all too short, can 
only wish that such an intimate, personal 
record could have been vouchsafed to us of all 
our heroes, of whatever age or country, so 
graphic are the pictures presented to us in 
these unaffected, homely, witty and ingenu- 
ous pages. 

The sincerity pervading the book makes it 
most valuable, both as a record and a pic- 
ture. While there is nothing, perhaps, as 
thrilling as are some chapters of Boots and 
Saddles, those called A Prairie Fire and A 
Flood at Fort Hays will prove sufficiently 
exciting for the most hardened reader; and 
the whole book, as a record of army life on 
frontier and pioneer duty under conditions 
now utterly changed, is not only good read- 
ing, but of real value to the serious historian. 
( Harper & Brothers. ) 


THE ROMANCE OF THE SWORD. BY GEORGE 
DUVAL. TRANSLATED BY MARY J. SAF- 
FORD 


In considering a book about Napoleon, 
the critic who approaches it with a hearty 
detestation of its subject has the advantage 
of an unusual, if not unique, point of view, 
whereby the author may possibly profit, inas- 
much as his work will be considered on its 
own merits, and free of the glamour which 
seems to dazzle the adorers of the ‘¢ little 
man in gray.”” 

That the man whom Stevenson has hap- 
pily designated a cad, and whose military 
genius even—his chief claim to be called 
great—has been plausibly impeached, should 





be the hero of a fin de siécle craze, is perhaps 
not surprising when one considers the cen- 
tury, and M. Duval is to be congratulated 
on bringing his book to market at precisely 
the right moment. 

As to the book itself, if it does not compel 
admiration it does not invite severity. An 
historic romance, somewhat in the style of 
Dumas, without his power, it presents to us 
the heroic Jegend of Napoleon, using the 
anecdotes of which history founded on the 
unscientific method is so largely made up, 
and this without presenting them in any new 
aspect, and apparently without having profited 
by any of the new material of late so plenti- 
ful. There is nothing new to students in 
the blackening of Josephine’s character, and 
the motive which is brought forward as ex- 
cusing the murder of the Duc d’Enghien is 
of a nature to counteract many pages of 
wordy glorification of the hero, It is odd to 
notice that this picture of Napoleon, evidently 
drawn by an admirer, presents him as vain, 
boastful, selfish and theatrical, as even his 
enemies could wish. Thetranslation is good, 
as one is accustomed to expect from M. J. 
Safford, but she might be reminded that ‘* ja 
veille ’’ does not necessarily mean the night 
before, nor is ‘to beat the streets,’ an ade- 
quate rendering of “ battre les rues.”” (The 
Merriam Co.) 


THE NEW MOON. BY C, E. RAIMOND 


A more subtle, delicate, introspective story, 
written with so fine a spirit and intellectual a 
finish and polish, does not fall into one’s 
hands every day. The tragedy of love comes 
in a fateful way into the lives of a man in 
his prime and a girl of twenty, and moves in 
almost classic lines, when these sinless souls 
are sacrificed, as it were, by an angry god or 
goddesses bent on wreaking some hateful 
vengeance. Three human beings involve 
each other’s destinies. ‘The Doctor, his in- 
valid, superstitious, silly little wife, and 
Dorothy, a noble type of well-balanced, 
cultivated womanhood. The unlooked for 
accident by which fate works is not wanting. 
Dorothy, nursing her eccentric grandmother, 
meets Dr. Monroe, established as her physi- 
cian, and from an immediate good under- 
standing and friendliness they grow to be 
warm, admiring, sympathetic friends. Con- 
fidences then ensue, and Dorothy is told of 
his early boyish marriage, that the fancy of 
his youth was not love, and that he soon 
found his life fettered to an honorable and 
resigned patience, devoting himself to minis- 
trations tg an incurable invalid’s caprices, 
humoring her illimitable superstitions, and 
petty, childish nature. All the situations 
and conversations at this point in the story 
are so skilfully introduced, so deeply inter- 
esting, that we abandon ourselves to the same 
degree of pleasure as if we were seeing them 
with our eyes, and hearing with our ears. 
That these two mated souls should be con- 
tent to rest confidently on their friendship, 
and honorably delude themselves for the 
space of five years that beyond this boundary 
they would never step, is not so strange a 
problem as it at first appears, when one con- 
siders the kind of man and woman thcy were. 

After Dorothy learns the secret of his life, 
her reply was, this : ** We must hold fast to 
our friendship and keep it free from stain. 
It shall hurt noone, and it will help us.”’ 
Sure of her strength, upright of heart, pure 
of soul, she was willing to risk her life in the 
certainty that neither of them would ever 
fail, let temptation come as it would. The 
tragic death of Dorothy made the test im- 
possible. The Doctor’s efforts to save her 
life have wrecked him physically, and sitting 
in the gathering gloom, he says: ‘* I am not 
sure, as I sit here, that J am not most glad 
of all that the great seal is set on our dear 
love. It is safe—safe as only things ended 
are.”” (D. Appleton & Co.) 


WITH THE PROCESSION. BY HENRY B. FULLER 


Social Chicago in early-settler days is 
turned out in these pages as a passing show, 
the procession being led by the Marshall 
family, who represent different periods of its 


progress, according to their respective ages, 
The earliest social history dates from the 
year thirty-seven, or thereabouts (when the 
scalping period had vanished), but is so con- 
veniently obscure that Chicago’s bluest blood 
do not hesitate to date their origin therefrom, 

Old Mr. Marshall, wholesale grocer and 
pioneer millionaire, belongs to those primi- 
tive days when hard work, energy and in- 
dustry had their reward. The pathos of the 
story is centred in this broken-hearted old 
merchant, whose days are shortened by the 
rascally conduct of a younger partner, who 
robs him of his great fortune and the busi- 
ness that was his pride. Mr. Marshall, the 
author facetiously says, belonged to the 
“ Arcadian’’ period of Chicago, in 1860, 
when the city was a town. Now we see 
what the years have done. She is ** bigger, 
noisier, richer,’” which is very eloquent—it 
means so much. The elder daughter, Jane, 
of the ‘* antiquated village’’ type, is the 
best of the lot, the dearest of women, her 
father’s joy and comfort. ‘Two sons, one a 
money-grub, the other a gay, smiling ego- 
tist, consumed with selfishness. The latter 
poses, on his return from Europe, as the first 
gentleman of leisure in Chicago, and un- 
doubtedly gives Society the benefit of seeing 
the first genuine cad they have so far pro- 
duced, Rosamund, the youngest, like her 
brother, has made up her mind to cut a big 
swath, and is convinced that her inalienable 
right is to have no end of money and fine 
clothes. The most original, indigenous 
character is Mrs. Granger Bates, wife of a 
millionaire, consequently entitled to lead 
Chicago Society—a woman who had fought 
her way and come out ahead ; a woman who 
had never been taken in by anybody or any- 
thing; a woman to whom money meant 
show and power, and who had lived up to that 
idea. To be always on parade socially was 
her gospel. As she very graphically told her 
friend: ** When I can’t foot it with the 
rest, let me drop by the wayside and the 
crows have me.”’ 

Mr. Fuller has shown, undoubtedly, that 
he can be a very entertaining exhibitor; 
that he can gather together a very original 
procession; and, as a writer, that he is most 
alert and brisk in style, with sly humors and 
keen sarcasms, all in good season and 
temper; but also with a serious eye on the 
cause and effect of the great social problems 
about us. (Harper & Brothers. ) 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL 
Cuarpter XII. 
(Continued. ) 


Must confess that the ‘‘ tout-ensemble,”’ 
although very gorgeous, is by no means 
pleasing to the eye, and that, in my 

opinion, a lighter, if far cheaper, decoration is 
much more tasteful. However, while on the 
subject of outlandish dinner-services, I may 
mention a very attractive one rendered fash- 
ionable by the present Dowager Empress of 
Russia. In this instance the plates and 
dishes are of Tolsk pottery, adorned with 
figures and designs executed in colored relief, 
resembling in a cruder way the Bernard de 
Palissy genre, The wines are served in 
superb ewers of niello silver, enriched with 
raised ornaments in bold relief, and the 
spoons, knives, forks, salt-cellars, etc., etc., 
are of black and white ‘* Tula ”” silverware. 
The tumblers and wineglasses are of that 
peculiar opaque glass generally known 4: 
‘¢ Schmelz,”’ that is to say, a mixture of shot 
sea-green and purple, and the liqueur-sets are 
of thick gilded diamond cut crystal. For 
these dinners flowers are not arranged in the 
ordinary way, but a low “ jardiniére’’ of 
‘« Labrador ’’ (a Russian stone of a soft gray 
tint with an irradiating blue and gray tint) 
occupies the centre of the table. In this are 
planted Russian violets, leaves, blossoms, 
buds and roots, intermingled with an odd, 
feathery species of dwarf-reed which grows 
on the steppes of the Ukraine (but which 
can be replaced by pampas-grasses). 

In Paris, which in all matters of fashion 
is preéminent, the great fad of the moment 
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is to give what is called ** exotic dinners.”” 
The dining-room is decorated on such occa- 
sions in strictly Spanish, Russian, Indian, 
Moorish or Japanese style down to the min- 
utest detail,and at the dinner nothing but 
national dishes complementary to the decora- 
tion are served. Some time ago a beautiful 
French fashion leader, who has spent two 
years of her life in Japan, invited her friends 
toa genuine Japanese dinner, of which the 
menu was as follows: Banana soup, slices of 
octopus, or devil-fish, feelers, roasted porcu- 
pine, oranges preserved in ginger syrup, boiled 
pomegranates, candied lizards’ tails, etc. 
The daintiest morsel of the feast, which is to 
the Japamese what oysters are to us, was a 
magnificent fish of the turbot species. It 
was served on a large dish of priceless Kioto 
porcelain, garnished with a wreath of vari- 
egated bamboo leaves. It was still alive, for 
its gills and its mouth moved regularly. To 
the horror of the guests the butler raised the 
skin from the upper part of the fish, which 
had been previously loosened, and picked off 
slice after slice of the creature which, al- 
though alive, had been carved in such a fash- 
ion that no yital part had been touched. 
he heart, gills, liver and stomach had been 
left intact, and some damp seaweed on which 
the fish rested sufficed to keep the lungs in 
action. The miserable thing seemed to look 
with a lustrous but most reproachful eye 
upon the guests while they partook of its 
body, the transparent, raw flesh of which 
It 
should be added that this particular fish, 
‘¢the Dai,’’ is only good when eaten alive. 
The moment it dies its flesh becomes opaque, 
tough and starchy, and this individual fish 
had been brought all the way from Japan in 
a glass tank for the occasion. 

Of course all these fantaisies do not com- 
mend themselves to people in moderate cir- 


= cumstances, and for the latter I should advise 


a tasteful table-centre, which can be made at 
very small cost by any clever feminine hand. 
{n the middle and at both ends of this scarf 
are placed three ordinary, but daintily shaped 
rush-baskets, through the interstices of which 


Bsome correspondingly colored narrow moiré 


ribbons have been drawn. The largest of 
these three baskets should contain either 
erns or seasonable cut flowers, while in the 
wo others candies or tiny cakes can be dis- 
nosed. For everyday occasions the best and 
most practical table scarf will always be the 
white linen one, embroidered in washable 
ottons or silks, and bearing at each end the 


monogram of the master and mistress of the 


1ouse. A small earthenware or metal 
ernery will last throughout the winter if 
‘roperly watered at night, and will give even 
) the humblest table a thoroughly distingué 
pnd recherché appearance. 

Let me add that sherbets served in the 
niddle of dinner, as well as Roman punches, 
1ave entirely gone out of fashion, and that 
hampagne is not admitted any longer to the 
able of really smart people, excepting in 
he case of wedding-breakfasts, christening- 
finners or ball-suppers. It is, moreover, 
juite permissible during the heat of summer, 
whether in town or country, to invite one’s 
riends and acquaintances to partake of an 
ntirely cold dinner, including iced consom- 
és, fish en mayonnaise, salads, cold filet of 
beef, frappéd vegetables and iced entrées, 
apped by the ordinary finish of ices and 
ruit. A pretty idea for such a dinner is to 
lace on the centre of the table a square or 
ound mirror-tray, whereupon reposes a large, 
regularly shaped block of ice scooped out in 
he middle and containing some trailing 
ranches of blossoming ivy-geraniums, or 
me other plant of the convolvus species 
rhich drape this novel flower-vase, and are 

»wed to run down to the tablecloth in rich 

fusion. The trays destined to support 

ice-block are provided with a small 

‘rture in the middle of their slightly con- 
ive surface, by which the water of the 
elting ice is received into a flat basin placed 
ider the tray, so that the tablecloth runs 
) danger of being wet. 

Marquise de Panhaél. 





WALL PAPERS 


(From 25 cents to $1.25 per roll. ) 


He highest art is displayed now in de- 
signs for wall papers, and it is im- 
possible not to admire the exquisite 
copies of old French brocades, Italian arab- 
esques and Japanese prints now on view in 
the best shops. Among the latter are some 
delightful papers in Delft blue and white, 
with pine branch decorations in the blue, 
strongly defined in an irregular pattern on a 
pure white ground. The price per role of 
this paper, which is of a fine quality and 
hand printed, is $1.25. Other blue and 
white papers show various designs, geometri- 
cal, floral and otherwise, which are ex- 
tremely pretty, and may be purchased for 50 
cents perroll. In these the motif is Japan- 
esque, and some of them remind one strongly 
of the old blue and white china of bygone 
days. 

Striped wall papers are in vogue now, and 
appear in all colors. They are desirable for 
country houses where the ceilings are low. 
Friezes are not used with these, a light wood 
molding, stained to match the paper, with a 
gilt beading, being the sole finish. Some 
pretty papers in striped effects come in pale 
pink and white, old blue and white and 
other colors. The stripes are one inch and 
more in width and about two inches apart. 
They are very effective and are sold for 40 
cents per roll. 

For drawing-rooms a beautiful paper comes 
with ribbed ground of a pale salmon color, 
with narrow satin stripes of the same shade. 
This pattern is reproduced in Nile green, 
absinthe green, pink and canary colors, and 
costs §0 cents per roll. 

A rich canary colored paper, with ribbed 
ground, satin stripe, and outlines of flowers 
on the background, is very effective and is 
sold for 75 cents per roll. 

Lovely chintz patterns, with groupings of 
delicately tinted flowers on white or cream 
grounds, are shown in many designs, the 
prettiest of which represents bouquets of pink 
roses tied with the palest blue ribbons, each 
bouquet connected by continuous scrolls of 
the ribbon. The price of these papers is 
thirty cents per roll. Complete sets, com- 
prising side wall friezes and ceiling papers 
that harmonize, are a great help to those who 
are looking for wall hangings, as so often 
one sees a paper that is ruined by the frieze 
or ceiling. It must be borne in mind also, 
that in selecting wall paper it should be 
chosen in accordance with good taste, and as 
to whether it is to form a decoration in it- 
self, or whether it is to be a mere back- 
ground for pictures. 

For $1 per roll are satin papers of pale 
tints, with large outlined floral patterns in 
white, and stripes over the pattern, in a 
darker tint. For instance, a lovely paper of 
robin’s egg blue with flower forms outlined 
in white, is striped with darker blue, and 
has all the appearance of satin damask, even 
to the touch. This pattern is shown in 
greens and pinks. 

Superb ‘‘ repoussé antique’ papers hav- 
ing the effect of Spanish leather are not new, 
but are extremely beautiful and suitable for 
libraries and dining-rooms where there is 
richly carved woodwork. They will be 
described later on. In drawing-room and 
boudoir papers, gold, when introduced judi- 
ciously, is very often a valuable adjunct to 
the design, but as a rule it doubles, and al- 
ways increases the price of aroll, It may 
be added, however, that gold is not seen now 
as often in these papers as formerly—the 
metal effects, such as copper, bronze and gold 
being confined to library, hall and dining- 
room papers. 


WICKER AND BAMBOO CHAIRS, ETC., FOR SUM- 
MER HOUSES AND PIAZZAS 
(From $2 up to $14.) 
The vast number of designs in which wil- 
low and bamboo furniture is twisted cannot 


but win admiration from those in search of 
light chairs, tables and sofas for country 
houses. The prices for these articles are 
moderate, and competition has barred out the 
high rates of former years. A deep, easy 
armchair, with high back, in graceful pat- 
tern, and valance of straw in points, sells for 
$7.70. A piazza rocking-chair, with curved 
back and rolled rim, most comfortable and of 
large size, may be bought for $4. A pretty 
armchair, with braided back and lace-work 
top, was seen for $4.40, a smaller size selling 
for $3.50. A rocking-chair with back and 
valance braided in McChrame pattern, was 
marked at $3.85, a larger example costs $5. 
Large, comfortable rocking-chairs, strong, and 
well adapted for piazza use, with rolled arms 
and curved seats, are from $4.50 to $s. 

One house, celebrated for its bamboo furni- 
ture, has many pieces already cushioned with 
pretty Oriental stuffs, which are most at- 
tractive. A settee, with beautifully wrought 
back and sides, is furnished with a long 
cushion covered with scarlet cotton mate- 
rial, striped with old gold, brown and dark 
blue, the whole costing $12. Rocking-chairs 
with the backs and arms draped in brilliant 
Oriental cottons, with cushions to match, 
may be purchased for from $7 to $12. Long 
lounging chairs of the most comfortable de- 
scription, luxuriously cushioned with Japa- 
nese striped material, cost $14 and upwards. 
Some very pretty ottomans are shown, with 
sides woven inintricate patterns, and cushioned 
with Madagascar cloth, for $3. Footstools 
cost from $2 to $3. Music and newspaper 
racks are from $3 to $3.50. Circular card- 
tables, with matting tops, are $3.50. Circu- 
lar centre-tables, on rollers, were seen for $6, 
while others in octagon shape, with matting 
tops, were $3.50. 

WASH DRESS FABRICS 

(From 12 cents to 65 cents per yard. ) 

The new organdies are very attractive. 
They show effective floral designs on white 
or delicately tinted grounds, and are often of 
the sheerest weave. Those showing dark 
grounds are very desirable. A dark blue 
ground, with Dresden bouquets, is a charming 
example, and must be worn when made up 
over a dark blue silk slip. The price per 
yard is forty cents. An organdie muslin of 
black ground, powdered with bouquets of dull 
yellow flowers, was offered for 35 cents per 
yard. Those of light colorings are more 
suitable for young people, and there is a great 
choice in blues, pinks, lilacs, yellows and 
white, almost all with floral designs of con- 
trasting colors. The prices vary from 24 
cents to 65 cents per yard. 


Striped lawns are much in vogue and 
make charming summer dresses. The 
grounds of these are white, as a_ rule, 


Absinthe green stripes on white, cardinal red 
on white, pale blue on white, and black on 
white, are among the prettiest examples, and 
sell for 19 cents per yard. The width is 
thirty-six inches. 

Dotted swiss mulins come in various grades 
this year, and are being made up by fashion- 
able modistes over colored linings. They are 
about one yard wide, and sell for from 25 to 
40 cents per yard, according to quality. 
Those embroidered in sprigs and large spots 
are from 40 to 50 cents per yard. 

Very pretty fancy jaconets, with waved 
line stripes and striped floral designs, are 
shown for 12 cents per yard, the width 
measuring thirty-two inches. 

Corded organdies, which are sheer and yet 
strong, the cord forming either stripes or 
cross bars, are among the most durable of 
summer wash fabrics. They are nearly one 
yard in width, and come in figured patterns 
on white, and in plain colors, such as china 
blue, pale pink and light green, and are 15 
cents per yard. 


LITTLE ECONOMIES 
(To Supplement What We Buy inthe Shops.) 


He pretty shirt fronts of embroidered 
muslin and insertion, so dainty, yet 
so high priced, have set many nim- 

ble fingers to work, as most young women 


prefer to make them for themselves. To 
further this object many of the best shop- 
keepers sell now, by the yard, combinations 
of tucks, needlework, insertions and tiny lace 
ruffles, which are from ten to twelve inches 
wide, and when bordered on each side with 
plain muslin, and finished with a band at the 
throat and drawing string at the waist- 
line, complete the garment. 

To make an entire bodice two lengths of 
the band are required, one for front and one 
for the back, and little skill is required to 
adjust them to the figure by the aid of the 
plain sheer muslin which forms the rest of 
the bodice. 

Dotted white Swiss and plain white or- 
gandies are now being made up by fashion- 
able dressmakers for summer gowns over 
slips of colored silk. An economical mother 
with several well-dressed daughters has had 
the slips made of colored silesia, and entirely 
separate from the gowns—a slip and low 
bodice of yellow silesia, one of pale pink, and 
one of cool green, are among those recently 
made up, and the soft and lustrous effect of 
silk is perfectly well simulated in the silesia, 
at one-third the cost. 

A great deal of praise nas been accorded 
a clever woman who has lately furnished 
a charming room in a country house in a 
Most economical manner. Taking a set 
of old furniture with little wood-work 
and worn out covering she upholstered it 
herself with blue denim, the lighter side 
uppermost. This she made neat with 
white braid over the seams and joinings, 
and white ball fringes on the edges; with a 
long upholstery needle she sewed and tufted 
when necessary, although the backs and seats 
of the chairs were not tufted, the material 
being stitched tightly over the surface. The 
pretty dull blue of the denim, with its white 
lights, harmonized wonderfully well with the 
braids and fringes of white cotton. During 
the winter she had prepared as a frieze for 
this room a strip of the denim, in which she 
embroidered in white crewels a Morris pat- 
tern of scrolls and flower forms. Upon the 
lower edge of the frieze she sewed a row of 
white ball fringe. The paper upon the wall 
is white, with a small pattern of dull blue flag 
lilies, so that the frieze made a pretty finish. 
The bedstead and dressing table (part of the 
old furniture) she painted with white enam- 
elled paint, as well as the woodwork of the 
room. Several plates and jars of blue Delft 
ware, or an imitation thereof, ornament the 
room, and the bed spread and curtains are of 
blue and white chijimi cloth bought at an 
Oriental shop in this city, and made up with 
white fringe upon the edges. 

Books RECEIvED,—Suppressed Chapters and 
Other Bookishness, by Robert Bridges: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, ‘Tenement Tales of New York, by 
J. W., Sullivan: Henry Holt & Co. Into the High- 
ways and Hedges, by F. F. Montrésor: D. Appleton 
& Co. Master and Man, by Count Leo Tolstoy: 
D. Appleton & Co. Aunt Belindy’s Points of View, 
by Lydia Hoyt Farmer: The Merriam Co, Celi- 
bates, by George Moore: Macmillan & Co. 








Visitors TO Europe 


are invited to visit our 
Branch Establishments 
at Avenue de I’Opera, 
36 bis, Paris, and Nos. 
221 and 221a Regent 
Street, W., London. 


TIFFANY & CO. 


UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 





























































































































| 9 LATEST PARISIAN NOVELT 
PINAUD S — ROMAINS) ; 


ROTMAN . 
.. SALTS 


The new, fancy-colored Smelling Salts, 
superior to, and unlike any now on the 
market. 

Unequaled for Delicacy of Odor, Perma- 
nency, Pungency and Elegance. 

They immediately change the atmosphere 
of a sick room, refresh the patient and remove 
lassitude. 





Useful for headache and fatigue. Don’t fail to take a bottle for use on the cars and in the country. 
The salts are cubical, novel and attractive in appearance, and the perfumes such as have made the name 
of “ED. PINAUD” world renowned. 


Muguet (Lily of the Valley). Heliotrope. Rose. Verveine. 
Lavender. Iris. Jasmin. Peau d’Espagne. 


Lilas. Violet. Royal Peach. 

Where not sold by your dealer, we will send, securely packed (all charges paid), 
any of above odors on receipt of 70 cents. 

Roman Liquid for filling up the salt bottles twice after evaporation, per bottle, 
charges prepaid, 50 cents. Roman Face Powder. The finest in the world. 


VIOLETTE REINE 


The most exquisite Violet Essence, now the European fad. Used by the nobility and gentry, general 
throughout the continent. New York Importation Office, 46 E. 14th St. N. Y 
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